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RED 


HE curtain has risen in the West, and will soon 
ise in the East, on what should prove to be the 
fecisive military operations of the war. Resisting 
tubbornly, but with its left wing enveloped by 
eneral Bradley’s encircling movement to the 
Sarthe, the German 7th Army is in a critical situa- 
ion; and its defeat would mean German collapse 
France. On the Vistula, too, the Germans are 
preparing apparently to risk a decisive battle; 
hile the Russians have been engaged in con- 
solidating their advances in the Baltic States and 
in Southern Poland, Hitler has rushed to Warsaw 
a dozen fresh divisions from Rumania, Italy, 
‘\orway, Germany and elsewhere. Few Germans, 
and still fewer in the satellite countries, can 
believe in the Wehrmacht’s ability to avoid 
atastrophe in the Vistula plains; yet the Reich’s 
junior partners—Finland, Rumania and Bulgaria 
omg make no decided move to break with the 
xis. 
The Finns present one of the most baffling 
psychological problems of this war. They mani- 
festly are adjusting themselves to the certainty 
that Germany has lost it, but they are doing it 
with extreme deliberation. This was the meaning 
of President Ryti’s resignation and of the 
summons to the veteran Marshal Mannerheim to 
take his place. The role in politics of octogenarian 
soldiers is commonly to destroy their people’s 
liberties with their senile hands, without fully 
realising what they are doing. That was the 
record on both sides of the Rhine of Marshals 
Hindenburg and Pétain. Mannerheim has an 
unenviable past behind him, but he did on at least 
one notable occasion show some independence 
towards Imperial Germany. His countrymen may 
expect him to do so again, and the chances are 
that he will. The fall of Mr. Ryti was a good 
sign. He went because he had pledged his per- 
sonal word to Ribbentrop that Finland will in 
no circumstances make a separate peace. With 
him ape decidedly pro-German Cabinet of Dr. 
Linkomies has also fallen, and Mannerheim has 


placed, in the critical post at the Foreign Office, 
a friend and political ally of Mr. Paasikivi. 

This looks like peace, but perhaps it would be 
more cautious to say that it looks like the 


resumption of negotiations with Russia. In inter- 
preting Finnish conduct we have to remember 
that, under democratic forms, there rages a class 
conflict of exceptional violence, not to say 
savagety. All through this war the country has 
been divided. The first result was happily an 
illogical limitation of the campaign; the Finns 
fought till they had recovered the territory they 
lost in the last war; then they grounded arms 
and stood still. A recent vote in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Diet gave seven votes 
out of seventeen for peace, and this big minority 
included both the Social Democrats and the 
Swedes—the workers and the professional class. 
The other chief reason is national vanity. Like 
the Poles, though with rather better grounds, the 
Finns in Tsarist days regarded themselves as the 
outposts of Western civilisation and looked down 
on the Russians as barbarians. They isolated 
themselves even more completely after the revo- 
lution, and were (again like the Poles) wilfully 
ignorant of the miraculous development which 
had turned their once backward neighbour into 
the mighty Power that now dominates Eastern 
Europe. Out of these illusions events have now 
shaken the less prejudiced and conservative half 
of the Finnish nation. But the delays caused by 
divisions and ignorance may one day exhaust 
Russian patience. Meanwhile, it seems that the 
old terms stand, save that the bill for indemnities 
may be increased. They were generous terms 
which left Finland’s sovereignty intact and took 
on balance no further territory from her. 

If the mind of the dominant Finnish parties is 
a puzzle, what in this business are we to make 
of Hitler’s strategy? Why does he even now 
refuse to concentrate his forces for the defence 
of the Reich? Why, in particular, has he left 
some ten divisions isolated in Finland, and per- 
haps as many as thirty in Estonia and Latvia, 
where they are now cut off on land by the advanc- 
ing Russian tide? Can any defence be made 
on military grounds for the decision to sacrifice 
these forty divisions? It can be argued that 
Germany, if she is to survive, must hold the 
Baltic Sea. But it can be held only if she com- 
mands it from the air, and this involves the 
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retention of air bases on its islands and coasts. 
But the Baltic sea routes, valuable chiefly because 
they give access to Swedish iron ore and Finnish 
nickel, will be frozen over in late autumn. No; 
we incline to think that Hitler’s strategy turns as 
usual round prestige: in plain words, it is poli- 
tical and emotional. If Finland rats, the other 
Eastern satellites will follow her example. Again, 
the refusal to order any voluntary withdrawal on 
a considerable scale may be part of the Gétter- 
dammerung pose. Defeat this time will be staged 
as a blazing theatrical spectacle, a massive 
suicide of the master race. Happily for mankind, 
neither the average Finn nor the average German 
soldier outside the ranks of. the S.S. is mad 
enough to persist in this insanity to the bitter 
end. 


The Polish Government 


It is regrettable that the Observer, which we 
regard as a staunch ally in many good causes, 
should have been foxed by what we imagined to 
be an easily intelligible comparison between Vichy 
and the Polish Government in London. The 
comparison, we find, has been well understood by 
those whose work has made them familiar with 
the attitude of both Governments. Let us restate 
the point in unambiguous language. The Polish 
Government is much as the French Government 
would have been, if many of those who stayed in 
France to support the Vichy Government had 
not had the chancé to do so, because the Germans 
were determined to absorb and destroy, instead 
of partitioning, France. If these men had come 
to England, they would have organised resistance 
to the Germans in France, very much as the Poles 
have done from England. No one denies the 
courage of the Poles; it is indeed their most 
striking national characteristic. But many 
attached to the Government in London, like the 
men of Vichy, fear Communism—and in Poland 
the fear is greatly reinforced by the ancient hos- 
tility to Russia—much more than they hate the 
Nazis. Some go so far as openly to discuss a new 
war against Russia. Their views, again like the 
French of Vichy, are Fascist and anti-Semitic, 
rather than democratic. This does not mean that 


noi. 
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there are not many able and amiable individuals will ever pass the Housing : the expe nor “the tackle” would 
among men with this outlook. Our trouble is that modation) Bill in anything like_its present form. been available earligr. He spoke of the uncer; 
their prejudices them desperately dan- The Minister of 





of the world. We compelled to speak standard bungalows.” -There are weighfy objec- embarkation of an 
strongly last week by the discovery that some of tions against peri use 
them were already attempting to prevent am agree- may greatly 
ment between Mr. Mikolajczyk and the National house whose superficial area 
Committee of Liberation—an agreement which is feet (as compared with the Dudley Committee’s over our burdens to others,” will no doubt te 
now dependent on the Polish Government’s reac- recommended minit of 900 

tion to the suspended Moscow talks. One further against ceilings which provide only 7}ft. of head- expenditure. There wer 
detail. No sooner had Mr. Mikolajczyk left, room. It is questionable, too, whether good Press (“ often ahead of the official news ”’) a; 


heavy battery, with | 
the pos les of th 
not be “altogether lost upon our o 


e generous tributes 


the 
than the Polish Ministry of Information began value will be obtained by spending {150 millions to de Gaulle, and the familiar tank skirmish wi 


to organise a campaign to denigrate mem- on houses which professedly are to be scrapped Stokes. Russia’s attitude to Poland seemed 


bers of the National Committee, with whom Mr. so soon. But the real gravamen of the charge Mr. Churchill “very reasonable.” But Russi 
Mikolajczyk is trying to reach agreement. The against the Minister of Health is that his scheme he implied, had better not meddle with Britig 
Polish Ministry issued instructions to their propa- seems likely to sabotage every attempt made by policy towards Greece, on which “ we intend 


gandists to present this Committee as composed local authorities to plan permanent housing. fight . . . in the House. . . . By fight I me 


of Gommunists and nobodies. Here is one These bungalows will be extremely extravagant argue, and then, if necessary, vote.” M. Papa 


example. General Rola-Zymierski is director of in terms of site space. Where are they to be dreou, he added, was a new Venizelos. 


the pro-Soviet Underground Movement in Poland, erected? If on blitzed sites or in non-blitzed Mr. Churchill’s last incursion imto ideolog 


He was the commander of the Polish Under- areas acquired by local authorities for planned re- ~ seemed to have scared him off it for a time. 
ground Movement whilst Sikorski was alive, and construction, permanent housing schemes on disposed somewhat flippantly of the temptati 
only resigned to organise Peoples’ Guards when these areas will be blocked. Moreover, in rela- to expound “ the general layout” of the comin 
Sosnkowski in London took over the command of tion to plumbing, painting and flooring, the Por- peace.’ Nazi and Fascist systems, however, ; 
all Polish forces, regular and underground. Peles tal houses will compete for building labour which to be “laid low”; and then “ there may be 
are now instructed to state that he is a criminal will be required for permanent types of housing. new brotherhood among men .. . based upg 
who served a penal sentence, and that later he It almost looks as if, in this scheme, Mr. Willink broad, simple, homely ideals of peace, justic 
helped the “ Spanish Reds.” They omit to men- had sought to discredit the State in the réle of and freedom.” This time there was no mentic 
tion that he served his imprisonment in company housing éntrepreneur. But perhaps this is just of Spain; it was not made clear to Member 
with Popil, who is now a member of the present’ what the Government wants to do. whether Falangism was to be laid low or admitt 
Polish Government in London, and that he was to the broad, simple, homely camp. On Frano 


fully exonerated and his rank restored, after a full Highland Development there ‘was an apt quotation from Trotsky: ‘“ Tk 


investigation by a Polish Court of Honour set up In a letter to the Times, the chairman of the destiny of a -great nation has never yet bea 
by Sikorski. Fortunately there are sensible Poles North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board defends settled by the temporary condition of its technic 
in London as well as in Poland and these the ‘Loch Sloy and Loch Morar hydro-electric apparatus.” There was.a rapid rhythmical! cod; 
absurdities must not be allowed to interfere with projects, and by implication all future projects and this massive performance ended without az 
the establishment of an independent and repre-_ of the Board in the Highlands, on the ground that allusion—such as would surely have been con 
sentative Government in Warsaw. —apart from the debatable question whether tained in a comparable speech by Roosevel 

“ amenities ” will be impaired—the schemes are Hitler, or General Montgomery—to God. 
The Australian Referendum required to make good “ the shortage of electric It was a genuine thrill for. stay-at-hom 

power in Scotland.” This falsification of the Members to hear, next but one after Churchil 


Next Saturday the Australian electors will g0 jeeds of the Highlands is dealt with cogently in a first-hand account of D-day from Commande 


to the polls for the eighteenth referendum in the 4, pamphlet, The Highland 3 - : : : : ae 
7 o" Page 4 ghlands of Scotland: Pro- Prior, who paid particular tribute to the precision 

history of the Commonwealth. Mr. Curtin is  posais for Development, by Hugh Quigley. He and ‘seamanship of the landing-craft crews 

tak a great deal on this attempt to secure : 

prmaes BY ewbr aundliwaliagy finite of sows that, whatever may be the merits of the “‘ amateurs all.”” Members were further move 

extended Federal powers during the ery Hydro-Electric Board as a means for protecting when this vigorous Conservative Member cor 

reconstruction. It is a risky project, for all but the Highlands against unregulated exploitation by cluded his short speech by reading a message from 


three of the referendums have been defeated, and jarge-scale capital, existing undertakings in the his godson, latefy killed south of Caen: “ Tel 


even those that were successful dealt only with  prightands already produce enough low-cost elec- my godfather . . . that our future generation 


relatively minor constitutional issues. This time, tricity to meet the needs of any probable expan- must not only become citizens of the British 


however, there is a great dea} of controversy. The ion ‘of general industrial activity in the North. Empire but citizens of the world.’ Seymou 


relations between the Staté and Federal govern-  wrpar the Hydro-Electric Board is planning to do Cocks gave a useful analysis of the shadier Balkan 
ments are as Clearly defined and the rights andj, t provide cheap, bulk supplies of electricity monarchies, and eulogised Wallace’s Common 
privileges of cach as jealously guarded as are which can only be used by electro-metallurgical Man; on which Pickthorn said “If we are w 
those of their counterparts in the U.S.A. Mr. Djants, whose establishment in the Highlands, have many more common men like Mussolini, 


Curtin has plainly said that he thinks that it will ith the assistance of this indirect subsidy, will Hitler, and Laval—who were all very common 
be impossible adequately to deal with post-war qo Jittle or nothing for Highland employment. men when I was young—managing world affairs 
problems if things are left as they are. He has The real solution for the economic future of the I for one do not... expect much improve 
requested fourteen new laws. These would per-  pyishlands—organised tourisme, with small-scale ment.” He also produced this more valuable 
mit the Federal Government to deal with employ- joa] industries based on the limited natural re- epigram: ‘“‘ When people complain of cynicism 
ment questions; with market controls; with the cources of the area—is not helped, and, indeed, ameng young people, what they are reall 
role of monopolies in production and intra-State jay be gravely prejudiced by the Board’s projects. complaining about is that those young peopl 
commerce; with control of overseas exchange and 5 : are sceptical about their particular type ¢ 
investment and with civil aviation, a matter with 2 _ 

which the Commonwealth can at present treat PARLIAMENT : War Report pr AB tae ig cogs 
only with the permission of the States. Besides « Sigene” was one word applied by the said that supplies to E.A.M. had not been stopped; 
these matters, the new proposals cover public American Press to the Prime Minister’s vale- Amneurin Bevan said that Eden was not a liar but 
works, national health, social security and the gictory summer review of the war situation. It that “he has been so long in the Foreign Office 
treatment of the aborigines. It is clear from this faq indeed an amplitude of scope and manner that he presents a facet of the facts so selective a 
brief list that Mr. Curtin is anticipating consider- which indicated, perhaps, that the speaker’s to constitute an untruth.” 
able post-war -advances in Australia, which the worst anxieties were past; it lacked neither its Breaking-up day was the usual inconsequent 
Labour Party and other progressive groups have fascinating sidelights nor its Jongueurs. More pot-pourri. The most important of its sever 
no wish to see hamstrung by the cry of “State’s than half of it was purely a military report; the debates were on Service pay, allowances, and 
rights.” But little effective progress can be made fying bomb was not dismissed too cursorily; pensions, and on the Daily Worker war corres 
unless these proposals are accepted. This refer- jess than one-third was “ political.” pondent ; Womersley and Grigg were respectively 
endum, therefore, is a crucial issue m Australian There were two specific intimations of good and uniformly grudging and unbudging—Grigg 
politics. To secure the necessary majority Of hope: (1) “I no longer feel bound to deny that upsetting poor Mr. Mathers, who was bursting 
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electors and States, both of which are necessary, yictory may come, perhaps, soon”; (2) “I am with the Forth Road bridge, by overrunning his 


will be no easy task. _Mr. Curtin, however, is sen- increasingly led to believe that the interval time in some highly personal autobiographical 
aly sven any SEPT to make it a party between the defeat of Hitler and the defeat of digressions. Members went away in the generi 
issue, and he is backed by some, if not all, of the Japan will be shorter—perhaps much shorter— hope that good and major news would curtail 


' Opposition leaders. than I at one time had supposed.” Historians, their recess; but A. P. Herbert moaned, 4 prope 

; assessing the strategy of this war, may well seize of the N.F.S. Indemnity Bill, that ‘‘ one mort 

Temporary Housing on Mr. Churchill’s admission that the invasion ghastly illiteracy ’’ had been added to the Statutt 
The more the Government’s scheme for pro- across the Channel was “impossible im 1943, Book 


moting the erection of Portal houses is studied, owing to our having chosen the Mediterranean Mr. Speaker : “‘ The matter is quite beyond our 
the more incredible does it seem that Parliament...» On the other hand, he claimed that neither control.”’ PONTIFEX MINOR 


Health admits that the steel weather, “like a vulture poised in the sky 
gerous to the United Nations and the future peace houses themselves Can only be classed as “sub- His vivid description of the 5-minute jj 
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only 616 square people in the days when many of us have hang, 
square feet), and locus classicus-in future arguments on defen 
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 % most of us have our own variants of Mr. 
, with yguprehill’s ingenious phrase about the war with 
ies of jygmany being over sooner than we have the 
to expect. In that case we have the right 



















ye has tiiexpect the Allied Governments to tell us what 
loubt be gy intend to do after the collapse of Germany. 
n defengamhe public is left to speculate in the dark, there 
ributes grave danger that the passions and propa- 
ws”) anmmda of victory will create a mood that prohibits 
mish wie and consistent policies. The authoritative 
cemed yemoirs of the events of 1918-19 provide plenty 
it Russ g. They describe how the sudden col- 
+h Britigmse of Germany took the Allies by surprise, 
intend statesmen one after another were rushed 
t I megmo saying things which embarrassed them 
A. Papenerwe ds, and from which, hedge as they might, 
» could not withdraw. In Aftermath Mr. 

ideol ill recalls that he himself, the Cabinet and, 
ime. Hampve all, Mr. Lloyd George, were overwhelmed 


the “unpent feelings” of the public, “ which 
slashed by the popular Press into fury.” They 
amitted themselves to ludicrous proposals, 


1 ptatio 
© comin 


ty be dich soon proved as impracticable as the level- 
ed upleded knew them to be at the time, but which 
. justiggumved effectively to queer the pitch for more 
mentiogimper and realistic projects. 

Aembesmin the absence of a coherent world scheme, 


icists and newspapers have already begun to 
out plans on the assumption that the object 
the settlement is to destroy Germany. With 
h new revelation of Nazi sadism—and there 
ve been many recently—the temptation grows 
concentrate on the idea of punishing Germany, 
thout recalling that, however foul and bestial 
record cf Hitler’s Reich is—and it could 
rcely be worse—Germany is an essential part 
Europe, and contains many millions of ordinary 
:t-homemman beings with whom we shall all have to 
yurchil and work in the future. Exactly the same 
mandefagpe of emotional propaganda appeared in 1918-19 
exactly the same papers, and it was those very 
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recisio 4 
crews—qggpers which, when Hitler came to power, were 
moveiagost anxious to treat him with the most distin- 
or conmmished and friendly consideration. Let the public 






ze frompmeware of being again deceived by their righteous 
‘< Taifmeger. Let every proposal to cut Germany up, 

rations deport German populations, to destroy German 
Britishgedustries and so forth, be considered not on the 
iterion of whether they will hurt Germans, but 


-ymou 
Balkanagmether they will serve the interests of peace and 
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part of Europe. 

Let us begin with a simple, but surely un- 
werable, proposition. At the end of this war 
rmany will be completely helpless. Bled white 
y the folly and wickedness of her Government, 
pied by enemies, whose populations and terri- 
ies she has devastated, tortured and massacred, 
t towns reduced to rubble and her industries 
troyed, Germany cannot in any circumstances 
stitute a menace for years, and probably for 














engedagany years, to come. Whether she ever does 
Edenfmeain become a menace depends, therefore, not 
ped; fm what the Allies do to her when she is helpless, 






t whether they agree on a policy about which 
ey will still be in agreement five, ten, twenty 
tars hence. No punishment, however drastic, 
n prevent Germany from again becoming a 
teat Power, if the Allies, falling out amongst 
emselves, as they did after 1919, again seek to 
iid up her resources against each other. On the 
er hand, if the Allies remain united and watch- 
il, there is no way in which Germany can become 
ngerous, whatever we do now. Half the con- 
oversial nonsense now being bruited about would 
g his™me avoided if people would remember that Ger- 
hicalf/Pan rearmament after the last war was made 
nera Possible, first, because it paid Business in America 
yrtail fd Britain to satisfy her demand for arms, and 
ropesmecondly, because it was the policy of some of 
more [me Allies to foster German strength in the belief 
:tutef® Would be used against Russia. In brief, the 
toblem is not Germany, but world anarchy. 

On a few points, the Allied Governments seem 
lready committed. Germany will be occupied 
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osperity in Europe—not forgetting that Britain — 


GERMANY INSIDE EUROPE 


by the armies of the United Nations. We believe 
that some details of this occupation were decided 
upon at Teheran. It is to be hoped that the occu- 
pation will be joint, not regional. It would 
be well if British, American, Russian and other 
allied troops were mingled in different parts of 
Germany; otherwise the promise of an inter- 
national force growing out of the present military 
Alliance may be frustrated and the possibilities 
of friction between the Allies will be greatly 
increased. What clse do we know? That Ger- 
many is to be thoroughly disarmed. Here every- 
one agrees. But there are a score of rival pro- 
posals for enforcing disarmament. One of the 
most popular is that Germany should be divided 
_into three or more parts. We are not sure whether 
these proposals merely envisage decentralising 
Germany so that she shall again, as much as 
possible, resemble the weak confederation which 
Bismark unified into an Empire, and whether 
those, who propose the more drastic step of refus- 
ing to allow Germany to have any central govern- 
ment at all, have asked themselves for how many 
years America, Britain and Russia will be prepared 
to keep garrisons to enforce this artificial separa- 
tism, and whether permanent garrisons in the 
heart of. Germany are compatible with the 
economic prosperity of us all. We have also 
to consider that unless some other constructive 
outlet is allowed them, young Germans growing 
up in an occupied country will necessarily regard 
it as their patriotic duty to get rid of foreign 
armies and reunite the Fatherland. This 
patriotism is not a German, but a universal charac- 
teristic, which we should certainly expect from 
ourselves if we were the defeated and occupied 
country. Discussions about the “re-education 
of Germany” are mainly futile ur] we decide 
the environment in which young Germany is to 
grow up. German youth will admire British 
liberty or Russian efficiency and planning or fall 
back on their own evil traditions—that depends 
on Britain, Russia, and the success of world and 
European organisation. If the economic life of 
Germany is integrated into the general structure 
of European organisation, then the problems are 
soluble. It might then be possible to make new 
groupings of industrial life in Europe so that the 
economic ‘welfare of Germans would no longer 
be purely German, but would be bound up with 
those of neighbouring States. 

The object, however, is not to split Germany, 
but to see that its resources are used for peace and 
not for war. If the great dynamo of industrial 
energy, which overlaps from the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland into Belgium, France and Luxemburg, 
were taken over by an international Consortium 
and used as a source of supply for the reconstruc- 
tion of devastated Europe, from the Ukraine to 
Cologne, the real power of Germany would have 
passed from those industrialists who have so effi- 
ciently served the German war machine, and the 
shape of German economy would have been 
transformed. Once again, however, any such far- 
reaching proposal which would really be effective 
in reducing German power is dependent on the 
creation of a world organisation capable of con- 
trolling the allocation of primary resources. 

One of the most sober documents published on 
the future of Germany has just been issued by 
a committee set up by the Liberal Party. It 
makes a number of proposals worthy both of 
elaboration and examination about the post-war 
control of raw materials and minerals. It relies 
on two basic principles, that Germany must not 
again be allowed a military force strong enough 
to “permit her to contemplate the possibility of 
successful aggression,” and, secondly, that “Ger- 
many must not be treated worse than other nations 
as regards economic, finance and welfare matters.” 
These principles exactly conform to the interpre- 
tation given by Mr. Churchill of the Atlantic 
Charter. Germany, he said, must be well and 
truly disarmed, but not impoverished. If, with- 
out any scheme of European integration, millions 
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of Germans are thrown out into a largely de-indus- 
trialised Germany, which is also greatly reduced 
in size, while hundreds of thousands of German 
workers are conscripted for labour abroad, how 
can this promise be fulfilled? Since the economic 
life of European nations is interdependent, the 
only result will be to impoverish the whole Con- 
tinent, and not only Germany. This brings us 
back once more to those “ international agencies ” 
to which Mr. Roosevelt has spoken, and which 
ar@a necessary part of any~ scheme of world 
organisation. So far, apart from the promising 
beginning at Hot Springs, the public has heard 
little of any agencies which are to give prosperity 
to the “common man.” No doubt they too are 
being discussed in the United States .o-day. 
Without such practical evidence of the capacity 
of the great Allies to work together, the announce- 
ment of some new form of League of Nations 
will not carry much conviction. For if there is 
one thing that we have all learnt from the 
melancholy story of Geneva, it is that you do 
not get an authority that is capable of preventing 
war merely by a Constitution, however nicely 
phrased. If the world Council and Assembly of 
which Mr. Churchill has spoken are merely to 
meet when an “emergency” arises, if it only 
exists to maintain the status quo, and does not 
provide for a practical constructive policy through 
which the nations may learn to work togethcr, 
then once again the whole edifice will topple, and 
we shall find ourselves asking from which quarter 
to expect the first rocket shell. 

Innumerable questions arise as soon as we talk 
of a world organisation, and there is at least good 
reason to hope this time that the United States 
will play its part, and that the new League will 
not be a pawn in the political campaign for the 
Presidency. Mr. Roosevelt has done his best to 
take the issue out of party politics, and the better 
Democrats and Republicans are with him in this 
object. But it would be rash to prophesy the 
extent of American commitment. There is to be 
an international judiciary. Are the big Powers 
prepared to honour its decisions and to submit 
great issues to its judgment? There is to be some 
form of international police force. How is it to 
be constituted, and how will it operate? What 
sort of permanent institutions and International 
Secretariat will the new organisation have? What 
will be the relation in this body of the great 
Powers to the smaller Powers, and of the smaller 
Powers to those Powers who, though by no means 
great, would not consider themselves small? These 
and a score of other central issues must be 
settled. But the peace of the world and the 
success of the organisation does not primarily 
rest on immediately finding the right answer to 
all of them. It rests on the practical test of the 
capacity of the Allied Powers to restart the every- 
day life of the world on hopeful lines. Peace 
depends far more on prosperity and employment 
than on any League Constitution. If, for in- 
stance, the oil agreement between the United 
States and Britain (details of which we have not 
yet seen) is turned into a world agreement, satis- 
factory to Russia and other interested countries, 
then a real contribution will have been made. 

We cannot avoid this “functional” approach, 
for we are faced with the urgent necessity of reach- 
ing working agreements about aviation, communi- 
cations, food, public health, rebuilding—and they 
must be done internationally. Have the Powers 
decided how to reconstruct a Europe in which 
common men who have endured the agonies of 
war can see a prospect of peace and a progressively 
decent life? If there is a general customs union 
for Europe, if the economic life and the basic 
services ‘of the Continent overlap frontiers and 
the standard of living begins slowly to improve 
after the first stages of relief and rehabilitation 
are over, then there is a hope of peace in Europe, 
and we shall have begun to solve the problem of 
Germany. Taken by itself the problem of Ger- 
many is insoluble; as part of the world puzzle 
befote us, it is seen to be no more than one awk- 
ward and angular piece which we have to fit into 
its right place. 
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WILL HOLLAND 


BE LIBERATED? 


[From A CORRESPONDENT] 


As the prospect of Germany’s defeat grows 
more close, the problem of the future government 
of the liberated countries becomes far more 
actual and urgent. The division between the 
resistance movements within the occupied coun- 
tries and the émigré Governments here has long 
been apparent; in the cases of Greece and 
Yugoslavia, for instance, it has been an open and 
acute political controversy. The position in the 
®ountries of the western seaboard of the Conti- 
nent, however, has been but little discussed in 
this country. The problem is different in every 
case. Let us begin by considering the position 
of the Dutch. 

Two facts will immediately strike the in- 

irer. The first is that the present Dutch 

vernment now contains very few members 
who represent the Dutch people. It was a weak 
Government when it first came here, and recent 
appointments of Big Business nominees have 
scarcely increased its democratic character. The 
second fact which strikes us is that whereas the 
underground press of France,, Norway, Poland, 
and most other countries in which the resistance 
movement exists, has been extensively quoted in 
this country, very little indeed is known here of 
the really progressive clandestine Dutch press— 
a fact which is all the more odd when we realise 
that, unlike the newspapers of Belgium and other 
countries, all the best known Dutch papers con- 
tinued to function under Nazi control. The 
clandestine press therefore would seem to be 
even more important in the case of Holland than 
in other countries. That it is not printed here 
is due to the censorship by the Dutch authorities 
themselves. 

We must enguire who are the people who 
have actual control of Dutch policy. Everyone 
knows that the Queen is a powerful, popular and 
astute ruler, but Queens must have advisers, 
and many Dutch people are extremely disturbed 
about the record of at least one of the Queen’s 
personal advisers. This is a Mr. Van’t Sant, who 
was once Chief of Police at The Hague, and who 
retired in circumstances that were never fully in- 
vestigated. He turned up again in this country 
in May, 1940, shortly after Queen Wilhelmina 
and her Government arrived in London, and 
there are many Dutchmen who believe that it 
is Van’t Sant’s ambition to become the Director- 
General of Police in Holland after the liberation. 
They feel sure that he would make a very efficient 
Fouché. 

The weakness of the Dutch Government is 
best illustrated by its failure to resist the impact 
of Big Business, which is not—as it was in 
Holiand—restricted or counterbalanced by public 
epimion in Parliament and press. The only 
Dutch newspaper in London is a joint enterprise 
of the Royal Dutch Shell, Unilever (Lever 
Brothers), and Philips Lamps. Recently Dr. 
H. P. L. Wiessing, who had a fine progressive 
record in Holland, has been dismissed from the 
editorship of Vr Nederland. The real reason 
see-ned to everyone to be his signature attached 
to a manifesto exposing neo-Fascist tendencies 
in Dutch Government circles. 

The President-Director of Unilever, Mr. Paul 
Rijkens, a vice-president of the Government’s 
Advisory Council, formed a number of com- 
mittees to study post-war problerns. One impor- 
tant question was the return to Holland of the 
400,coo labourers who were forced to work in 
Germany. It was feared that they would cause 
disturbances on their return. ‘The Government 
appointed as Commissioner for the return of 
those exiles Mr. F. G. Ferwerda (one of the 
managinz directors of Unilever). In the mean- 
time the Rijkens committee on constitutional 
reform discussed the question of the set-up in 
Holland immediately after the Government’s 
return. They decided that Parliament. should 
not be summoned because its members were 


the necessary freedom to act. The Committee 
came to the conclusion that instead of the 
obsolete Parliament an advisory body should be 
appointed by the Government because it would for 


suspend the freedom of the press and the freedom 
to organise meetings. For the exercise of the 
military authority the Army itself was con- 
sidered unfit. Under the provisional leadership 
of a regular Colonel a number of business men 
and civilian government officials were to be given 
temporary military commissions. It was proposed 
that this group of experts, under the supervision 
of the Government, should rule liberated Hol- 
land. The second-in-command is a banker, Mr. 
Posthumus Meyes, who is a close friend and 
collaborator of the Government’s financial ad- 
viser, Dr. J. W. Beyen (one: of the managing- 
directors of Unilever). In a recent meeting of 
the members of the Military Authority the painful 
problem of disarming the Dutch partisans was 
discussed. 

It was Unilever’s policy to encircle but not to 
enter the Government. The Board of Directors 
of Unilever is a Government in itself; it even 
has a Foreign Office. The policy of the Billiton 
Mining Company, which controls mining interests 
in the Netherlands East Indies and in the Western 
Hemisphere has been different. One of their 
directors, Jonkheer Michiels van Verduynen, 
was first made a member of the Cabinet without 
portfolio. After that another director, Jonkheer 
Van Lidt de Jeude, became the Minister of War. 
They then had as many members in the Cabinet 
as the strongest political party in Holland. (The 
Catholics, who are more than 30 per cent. of the 
population.) But they did not relax before their 
managing director, Mr. Van den Broek, was 
appointed to the key position of Minister of 
Finance. Mr. Van den Broek recently took over 
the Department of Commerce and Industry in 
addition so that every possible channel! of inter- 
ference with private enterprise after the war 
should be efficiently blocked. 

Royal Dutch Shell stayed aloof at first since it 
did not need to occupy posts to exercise influence. 
But when the Minister of Shipping, Mr. Kerstens, 
wanted the shipowners to share financially 
sacrifices endured, till then, physically only by 
the seamen, the Shell with its large tanker fleet 
headed the opposition of the shipowners against 
those “socialist” plans. This pressure group 
recently succeeded in replacing Mr. Kerstens 
by Mr. De Booy, shipping director of Shell. 

This undemocratic control of their Government 
alarms many patriotic Dutchmen. Many who, for 
the sake of unity, had been reticent about what 
was going on in and around their Government, 
began to see the outlines of a scheme to replace 
German fascism by a new brand of Dutch “ Man- 
agerial”’ fascism. 

They saw with alarm the encirclement of the 
Government and the occupation of important 
posts by the new managers. They had no 
confidence in the Prime Minister, Professor 
Gerbrandy, who took office against the will of 
his party, the Calvinists, and therefore did not 
represent anybody. Gerbrandy had succeeded 
Jonkheer de Geer, who was Prime Minister when 
the Netherlands was invaded and who thought 
that by bringing the Government to England 
he could improve his bargaining position vis d@ vts 
Germanv of whose victory in 1940 he felt certain. 


drew their page and replaced the Minister oft 
Interior by 2 Mr. Burger, a political nonen 
who recently escaped from Holland. § 
nomination—he was first Minister without Py 


Dutch circles in London, which in priy 
have long protested, realise now that they cans 
go on being blackmailed into reticence when { 
vital interests of the Dutch people are at stake. 
should be noticed that their criticism of the Ge 
brandy Government does not apply to its fore 
and colonial policy. They feel certain that ¢ 
policy of defending the rights of small nations} 
the unanimous support of the Dutch people. 

But they have lost their confidence in the p 
of the Government for the liberation 
Holland. They see the outline of a fascist p 
to suppress possible popular movements. Th¢ 
fear that the intentions of Van’t Sant and of t 
big concerns with their Military Authority, 
which the key posts (provincial governorships, etc 
have been given mainly to obedient or ev 
sleepy representatives of the concerns, form 
pattern for an autocratic government by a 
fascist clique. They know that some peof 
in this clique are hoping that Prince Ber 
will head the Military Authority and the —rath 
small—Dutch Army, in order that the stron 
regime they wish for should be closely link 
with the revered House of Orange. But 
the Prince be trusted by this clique? Aft 
having been a member of certain Nazi-organis 
tions in Germany he completely changed i 
political outlook upon his marriage to Prince 
Juliana and he is now counted on as a staund 
defender of democracy. 

The Dutch neo-fascist clique in London y 
not have any force at its disposal to realise it 
aims unless it can use the liberating Allied Armies 
They might be induced to do its dirty work 
Britain and America remain ignorant about th 
local issues because the patriotic Dutch 
Landon have too long kept silence. 

When the dust of battle settles, Dutchmet 
finding their country destroyed, would depla 
but accept the necessity. But, not finding 
liberty restored, they would return to the method 
they sadly but very effectively learned under Ge 
man occupation ; they would not tamely submit. 
| The demand for this paper is far greater 
than the supplies available within our paper 
ration. Are you prepared to forward your 
copy when you have read it? If so, kindly 
let the Publisher know and he will put you 
in touch with a member of the Forces or 
| | some other person unable to obtain a copy. 
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ust 12, 
Ae A LONDON DIARY 
ared 
returne#iliypre who talk about itical “‘ apathy ” in 
ed by Ml Forces have got hold of the wrong end of the 
Where there is no educational — 
man of is impatience kewilderment, ? 
} to s 1 think we shall discover after the war, 
Oach wilhing that can be called apathy. Take the 
al resplilience of a young airborne officer who was talk- 
ms for ¥B to me the other day. “‘ The men,” he said, 
d certaj no use for the present political i 
mt pe » will want things done after the war.” 
dergrolings done ? “ Re-housing, Beveridge and the 
IMstity of it—and no shilly-shally or half-measures.” 
indy walmd if they won’t trust the present parties, they 
vould lM find new leadership? Yes. But if the 
ad palmbour Party were rejuvenated ? That, he said, 
immedg@iyld be the thing. Only, make no mistake, 
y Teasy ould jolly well have to be rejuvenated. 
> Oray +. x + 
Self fnllMi-ontrast the experience of a friend who went 
TIN Wen recently with a novel kind of Brains Trust 
nce » R.A.F. carmp. The Education Officer 
OUt fi ctioned each of the three visitors about them- 
and their interests and each of them was 
= in put through a close examination by members 
ter of, large voluntary audience. The questions 
_— searching. Two of the Brains Trust had 
nd. fairly easy time discussing film production 
ut Pog general political topics. But the third, a 
nia earch economist, who embarked rather gingerly 
*t—inall difficult explanations of inflation, full employ- 
ent Wnt and international finance, found these 
men and W.A.A.F.’s following him through 
pa most intricate arguments. What was the 
¥ Canuginortance of the Bretton Woods agreement ? 
vhen Ww could the development of backward coun- 
fake, ; be assisted by loans? What was Keynes’ 
the Galiitribution to economic theory? From the 
| foreigy the Education Officer linked these points 
that GI previous discussions it was clear that the camp 
20n8 Mis enthusiastic about education. Every hut has 
- discussion group meeting regularly and 
he plalMcially. There is a good and. growing library, 
_ th it is a permanent exhibition on topical issues 
Ist pi the progress of the war, home affairs and 
_ 4@iconstruction. Part of it is devoted to an ex- 
| of tiMhition of paintings by one of the sergeants on 
rity; site; elsewhere there is a “ Parliament 
—_ orner,” with a special table set aside for Hansard. 
) . 


bove this a poster emphasises the importance 
informed interest in the business of the Com- 
ons and urges its readers to complete their 
bting registration forms. Over ninety per cent. 
the men and a large number of the women 
ve already done so. Where you have such a 
ious and enlightened approach to political 
fairs, apathy is the exception. 
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I never heard a nightingale in better voice, 
5<nger do I remember one singing so close to my 
ed liMbor. All the garden throbbed with music and 
MINS was beginning to think I found in it some of the 
‘aUunGiagic that was there for Keats, when, suddenly, 
e bombers came. Scores of them roaring 
se overhead and others following in quick 
ccession as the earlier flights faded out in the 
stance. In the quieter intervals I still strained 
) hear the nightingale; it sang on unperturbed 
d I heard for a time the perfect symbol of the 
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ch orld at war—the song of the nightingale faintly 

dible under the deadly ‘drumming of the 
hmeiiMombers. When the nightingale flew on to a 
cpoM@mmore distant tree it was not the noise that dis- 
Pe irbed her, but my friendly shadow trying to 


eep a little closer. 
Get * 
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* * 


In the last fortnight, staying both in Oxford 
d Cambridge, I have asked myself how far 
ey would be changed by five years of war. 
hey were not bombed during the Bagedeker 
hids ; some say because Hitler had not decided 
hether to live in Chfist Church or Trinity. 
yu he undergraduates are very young indeed, but, 
or seems to me, more mature and intellectually 
etter poised than older students in my day. In 
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eneral the Universities seem to me little changed. 
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there is one infernal new factor which makes 
difficult to inquire or think or study or obserye. 
raining aircraft fly just 6ver the roof tops 
a roar that *s wicked and p ’ 
e have to put up with a lot and say nothing 
during the war, because in truth military neces- 
sity does come first, but there cannot, I think, be 
any reason for a pilot to circle continuously round 
Johns or to practice turns between Old Tom 
and the towers of All Souls. I am told the noise 
was at its worse when the unfortunate students 
were sitting for their exams. The nuisance of 
course extends far beyond university cities and 
it will no doubt continue after the war unless 
someone has the courage, without any offence 
to the R.A.F., to demand, in the most decisive 
way, that no aircraft should ever be allowed to 
fly low over houses or populated areas unless 
it has to do so to land on an airdrome. 

*x * * 
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This problem of noise is aot only a highbrow 
concern. It cuts deep into the sickness of our 
civilisation. Always distraction and never thought ; 
always noise and never stillness or privacy. I was 
pleased not long ago in a railway train to hear a 
R.A.F. officer himself raise this problem of 
reducing the noise of aircraft. He thought it 
technically difficult because, even if you can 
persuade the manufacturer and the pilot to 
cut down noise at the price of some speed and 
power (which you could do with no disadvantage 
in time of peace) you are still left with the noise 
of the propeller. When I ask about jet propulsion, 
I am told that that may be the solution, but that 
it will be some years before jet-propelled planes 
will be in common use. And what about the pri- 
vate man’s helicopter, I ask ? What about adding 
to the road horrors, of which I wrote last week, 
by having the enthusiastic pilot descending on us, 
voluntarily or accidentally, like a buzz-bomb, 
out of the skies ? Speed mania in a small country 
like this will be even worse in the sky than on the 
roads. Obviously no aircraft will be possible in 
built-up areas, though private and public flying 
will soon be the most popular way of travel from 
one great city or country to another. Having 
myself hopped over the Atlantic in a night, I never 
want to travel to the United States by any other 
route. But the problem of preserving privacy 
and stillness in our island cannot be left to chance ; 
as in other things if we do not control its develop- 
ment from the start, we shall have vested inter- 
ests and popular habits formed which will not 
be overcome except by years of accidents, noise, 
misery and death, and all the other attendant 
evils of uncontrolled, machine development. 

* * * 


I was very much disturbed when I saw the 
story about Frank Ryan in last week’s Reynolds. 
Ryan was one of the outstanding figures amongst 
the brave men who went to fight for the Republican 
Government in the Spanish Civil War. He took 
with him a group of Irish volunteers, mainly 
comrades from the days of Ireland’s own internal 
troubles, in which he had played a big part. 
Nobody except Goebbels or Franco could pretend 
that he was a Communist. He was a sincere 
Catholic, but he hated clerical-Fascism, in Spain, 
as in his own country. Before he was taken 
prisoner by the Fascists he had risen to the rank 
of major, and was so prominent a democrat that, 
in 1938, he was sentenced to death. Most of us 
who were associated with the Spanish democrats 
can remember the passionate protests that this 
sentence evoked, and to good purpose, for it was 
commuted to thirty years’ imprisonment. Now 
it is suggested that, after all, Ryan has been killed. 
The last news of him that was at all reliable came 
in 1940. He sent a message by a fellow-prisoner 
about to be released, implying that he was about 
to be shot whilst “ attempting to escape ”’—a too 
familiar Fascist tag. Then there were rumours 
that he had been seen in different parts of the 
world; the Eire authorities hinted that Ryan 
“was up to something again.” Finally, last 
Christmas, a friend of Ryan’s in America received 
a card in what looked like his writing. The Inter- 
national Brigade Association had a photographic 








ror 


copy compared with copies of genuine letters by 
a Ea deebied expert, who thought the card was 
a forgery. Meanwhile, the American police had 
seized the original card from the man who had 
received it! Obviously, somebody is anxious 
to suggest that Ryan is still alive; if only to prevent 
inquiries that might be too searching. The Eire 
Government has so far not been very anxious to 
find out what has happened to him, and the Duke 
of Alba, co’s Ambassador in London, has 
declined to have anything to do with the case of 
a man who went to Spain “to fight for Com- 
munism against Christendom.” Many people are 
disappearing without a trace these days, but 
it is the business of the Eire Government to 
find out if Ryan is alive and, if so, where he is. 
* * * 

A month ago, I wrote about a letter said to 
have been circulated by the Archbishop of 
Winnipeg offering a guarantee of salvation to 
Catholic soldiers killed in battle, if their parents 
had enrolled them in a particular organisation 
and paid the appropriate fee. Angry Catholics 
wrote to me, protesting that the letter was 
a forgery—or that I had quoted paSsages out of 
context. This journal published one of these 
letters, written by Father Heenan of East Ham, 
who made a categorical and a priori denial that 
Archbishop Sinnot had been guilty of “ the 
heresy and chicanery ” with which I had charged 
him. Father Heenan was filled with righteous 
indignation at my “ credulity,” and offered to 
give a year’s subscription of THE NEw STATESMAN 
AND NATION to someone in the Forces if the 
letter were proved to be genuine. We then 
stated that copies of the letter were in this 
office and could be inspected. But no one has yet 
taken the trouble to do this. I am not anxious 
for Father Heenan to write “the humble with- 
drawal” that he promised if he was wrong. 
But am I to assume that he and the Catholic Herald 
columnist who also “ gravely doubted the authen- 
ticity”’ of the document, are giving us the case 
by default ? CRITIC 
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THIS ENGLAND 
A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to L. Lacey. 
Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


The sale of bedding was interrupted for a 
moment by the somewhat previous announcement 
that the German Air Force had surrendered, and, 
after brief but quite credulous applause, feather 
beds were sold for 10s., mattresses with pillows and 
bolsters from £3 §s. to £5, a cannon for 25s., anda 
pair of stuffed pheasants in a case 5s.—The Werksop 
Guardian. 


Reuter’s special correspondent in cable from 
Allied H.Q., Italy, said “Fall of Florence is 
imminent and is likely to remain so for some time.” 
—Portsmouth Evening News. 


In part of Southern England, where mixed 
heavy A.A. batteries are fighting the incoming 
flying bombs 24 hours a day, there is another battle 
raging. It is being fought by people who just don’t 
like noise—whether it be flying bombs or Ack-Ack 
guns. So far more than a dozen have briefed 
solicitors, who are requesting that the military 
authorities be asked to move the gunners.—News 
Chronicle. 


With the loss of Avranches the German forces 
along the whole of the line from Caumont are out on 
alimb. The west end of the limb is in the air 
as the German Command makes one unsuccessful | 
attempt after another to anchor it somewhere on 
the seaboard. This left flank is being rolled up, 
with immense possibilities for the future.—News 
Chronicle. 7 
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RUSSIA’S FAMILIES 


(By Cable from our Moscow Correspondent) 


Tue new Soviet laws of July 8th governing 
marriage, divorce and parenthood, continue to 
provide one of the mgin topics among Russians ; 
for, in one way or another, practically every 
citizen is affected by them. There is snivatadl 
agreement about grants, allowances and medals 
for mothers with many children, the only dis- 
sentients being a few wits who advocate similar 
medals for fathers. The principle of family 
grants was, of course, already established by the 
law of 1936, which also abolished abortion— 
except for reasons of health—and slightly increased 
divorce fees, which formerly had been nominal. 
It is generally recognised that after the casualties 
at .he front and in the occupied regions and the 
absence of millions of men from home for more 
than three years, a population drive is absolutely 
necessary. As for the ‘“‘ Motherhood Medal,” the 
“Order of Glorious Motherhood,” and the 
honourable title of ‘“‘ Mother Heroine,” the Soviet 
citizen—who by now is extremely “ medal 
conscious ’—sees nothing incongruous in that. 

Public opinion also fully endorses the new 
provisions for unmarried mothers. Single women 
are to get a monthly allowance, or pension, not 
merely for the fourth child, as with married 
mothers, but also for the first, second and third. 
This allowance, moreover, is to be paid for twelve 
years instead of five. The unmarried mother will 
also have the right to place the child in an 
orphanage (where the State, instead of giving a 
pension, will accept full care of its needs) and 
reclaim it whenever she wishes. It is not dis- 
closed whether the mother registering a birth will, 
as formerly, be required to give the father’s name, 
but presumab!y this is no longer obligatory. 

It is an important fact that State pensions put 
an end to the right of a woman to ask the Court 
to determine the child’s paternity. This practice 
had led to some abuses, since alimony is based 
on the reputed income of the father, and it some- 
times happened that a man in a responsible 
position, to avoid unpleasant publicity, allowed 
himself to be blackmailed for the upkeep of a 
child which was not his. Now the State is to pay 
a fixed sum for every “ illegitimate” child, the 
identity and income of the father no longer matter. 
He can supplement the child’s pension if he wishes, 
bu: that is his own affair. There is, of course, no 
stigma on children born out of wedlock, for public 
opinion recognises the right of every woman, 
including those unable or disinclined to marry, to 
bear children. 

“ Maternity,” says the official dictum, “‘ is the 
highest social function of woman and no occupa- 
tion, even in wartime, is important enough to 
interfere with it.” It is difficult to discover 
whether the drive for an increased birthrate will 
be accompanied by any tightening up of the regula- 
tions which control the sale of contraceptives— 
which are, in any case, scarce in war conditions— 
and the provision of birth control advice. “ Our 
policy in these matters is unchanged,” said the 
director of a women’s clinic; “for years our 
propaganda has been against, rather than in 
favour of birth control. We have a long talk with 
every woman who comes here, and persuade her 
that under our social laws there is no economic 
difficulty to prevent her bearing children. She 
gets extra rations from the sixth month of preg- 
mancy, and, if she nurses the child, until four 
months after birth. She will do no overtime or 
night work ; she will have thirty-five days’ holiday 
before birth and forty-two after, without prejudice 
to ordinary vacations. She can leave the child 
in a créche in or near her place of work, and she 
is allowed to take time off to go and feed it. If 
she is physically unable to nurse the child, it will 
be fed from a “milk bank” contributed by 
mothers who have too much milk. This means 
tha: the mother need ogly take care of the child 
at nights, or, if she wishes, only at week-ends. 
With all hese benefits, concluded the director, 
““whyshouldn’t every woman have a large family?” 


six per cenit. leslie ag. Phere 
a childless collective farmer pays 

and fifty roubles annually. Sr oo ae ons. 
numbers of whom have been giving fifty thousand 
rouble tanks and hundred thousand reubl¢ planés 
to the Red Army, this sum of a hundred and fifty 
roubles is negligible. It is a legitimate inference 
from this that the State is seeking to increase the 
birthrate among city dwellers, who always had 
fewer childgen than the peasants. These taxes, 
like premiums for mothers, are universally 
approved. Where the controversy is really fierce 
is around the long-awaited changes in the divorce 
laws. Until 1936, divorce was a matter costing 
only a couple of roubles. It was enough for one 
partner to apply for it without specifying reasons 
and even without consulting the other. People 
could and did marry someone else immediately 
after receiving a divorce certificate. The only 
trouble was that, owing to the scarcity of housing 
accommodation, the new couple might have to 
live apart from each other, continuing to share 
a room with their former spouses. The law of 
1936, besides making the procedure slightly 
more complicated, increased the cost of the first 
divorce to fifty roubles, subsequent divorces being 
progressively more expensive. Public opinion 
about divorce began to change; anyone who 
changed their partner more than once was looked 
upon as frivolous, irresponsible and unlikely to 
be entrusted with important posts. Divorce 
figures among Party members dropped sharply. 

Until July 8th it was still theoretically possible 
for a woman to divorce a husband at the front, 
but besides having to face the strictures and 
delaying policy of a shocked registrar, she would 
be universally condemned by public opinion, 
which lately has been stimulated by newspaper 
articles denouncing unfaithfulness by soldiers’ 
wives. Now it is impossible to divorce a husband 
at the front or working in a distant part of the 
country, because both parties must appear in 
Court—in fact, two Courts, since the duty of the 
lower ‘‘ People’s’? Court is merely to try to 
reconcile the couple. If it is umsuccessful, it 
proceeds to ascertain with the help of witnesses 
and also lawyers—who for the first time will 
appear in divorce actions—whether there are 
reasonable grounds for divorce. If it is satisfied 
that grounds exist, it passes on the case to the 
District Court for decision. If the petitioner does 
not succeed in obtaining a divorce from the 
District Court, he works his way up through 
Regional, Provincial, and City Courts to the 
Supreme Court of the Republic, a process which 
may take years and will certainly cost a lot of 
money. The estimated cost of a simple action— 
five hundred to two thousand roubles—naturally 
does not include lawyers’ fees. Furthermore, 
unless the Court decides otherwise, all actions 
are open to the public ; so that unpleasant publicity 
is now added to the troubles of divorce. 

The law does not specify what are considered 
to be reasonable grounds for divorce, and there 
is considerable public curiosity on this point. 
Presumably there have been no divorce actions 
since July 8th; for, according to the new law, 
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a petitioner must advertise his or her inte 


pth gesgwse? , and no such ny 
have so far *Many people con; 
that jurists are now working out the questi 
** reasonable > and that a new edict 
be issued in near future. On the other } 


the registrars are having a busy time regis 
** illegal’’ marriages of who have 
together, generally very fai and respect 


support ‘for the new laws comes from 


people, especially young girls. After ail 
hardship and turmoil of this war, after al! 


; millions of personal tragedies and broken hon 


“home and family ’’ are very much the subj 
of day-dreams for the factory girl and the soi 
at the front. These marriage laws are not sim 
dictated by the State as a matter of policy 
i . They. also reflect to a large ex 

that public feeling which Stalin and the ( 
have not only guided but watc 

ss — possible, followed clos 
Tr into that new ph 
already beginning to evd 

: Werk, rather than relaxation, 
be the keynote of this society. Perhaps one of 
law-makers have been anxious 
easy-going “‘ carly twenties” at 
wr sock which came as a reaction to the last 
in nearly all the Europea: countries, includj 


Rugia. If this came now it would tend to interfg 


eneral tone of Russian soci 
Russia, after this war, will be much me 
** victory-cofiscious ’’ than England, France 
America were after the last. war. 


IF 
(After Kipling) 
Ir you can hold your tongue when all arow 


you 
Will talk about the fly-bombs in their street, 
If you’ve been blasted too, but don’t feel bous 

to 
S of the bomb that blew you off your sea 
If you could talk about the one that raced yo 
And circled, and turned back before it missef 
And how you dashed to shelter as it chased yo 
And still have resolution to desist : 


If you can be a sympathetic hearer 

When others tell you how their glass was blow 

And boast that all their bombs have fall 
nearer— 

Yet never breathe a word about your own; 

If you’ve seen incidents you do not mentid 

Far worse than anything they’ve seen nd 
door ; 

If you can give buzz-bomb bores your attentiot 

And not yourself become a buzz-bomb bore: 


If you pursue your daily occupation, 

Just as you did before the robots came, 
If you can keep them out of conversation 
And chat of other matters just the same ; 


If you’ve met bombs you never think of sharing 


Though you were right beside them wh¢ 
they dropped, 

If you keep mum when others are comparif 

What they felt like the time the engine stoppe 


If you can walk where doodle-trails are blazing 


If you can pass where doodle-gazers gaze, 


And you yourself refrain from doodle-gazing 


Though everybody else has caught the craz 
If you can keep aloof from mass suggestion, 
If you stand fast while other people flap— 
I’ll say, my son, without the slightest questi0 
You must be an extraordinary chap. 
SAGITTARIUS 
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FUTURE OF BRITISH 


FILMS 


J. ArTHUR RANK is an extremely able man. 
netimes, we think, he is equally lucky. For 
months the internal war in the British film 

d has been moving towards a climax. Last 

when the Cinematograph Films Council 
ished its report'on the growth of 

the cinema industry—which was really an 

punt of Mr. Rank’s recent business activities 

looked as though the show-down between 
and his critics had come at last. Now we 
not so sure. For at the moment the report 
eared the Films Council was being reshuffled. 

Rank has become a member of the new 
ncil. Michael Balcon, of Ealing Studios, the 
big independent producer outside the Rank 
pbine, and one of its most bitter opponents, 
been excluded. If the Films Council is going 
do anything about the recommendations it 
He in the report, it will place at least one of 
members in a very difficult position; for Mr. 
nk will have to get down to discussing con- 
¢ measures designed to limit his own influ- 
and plans. 

ir. Rank and his publicists have denied that 
has any monopolistic ambitions. His sole 

pose, we have been told, is to promote the 
fare of British films and, by spending a lot 
money on their production, to secure them 
rightful place in the American market. All 

same, Mr. Rank has been steadily acquiring 
ery substantial number of cinemas and a large 
portion of the available facilities for producing 
ns. Some time ago, Mr. Hugh Dalton, who, 
President of the Board of Trade, is responsible 

the conduct of the cinema industry, 
hounced that he had reached a “gentleman’s 
eement” with Mr. Rank, by which the latter 
mised not to buy any more cinemas without 
consent of the Board of Trade. But as the 
ges of monopolistic tendencies continued, 

Cinematograph Films Council—a body set 
to advise the Board of Trade on the admin- 

ation of the Films Act of 1928—was asked to 
yestigate them. Its sub-committee, consisting 
Sir Walter Citrine, Mr. Palache, and Professor 
ant, appointed to carry out the investigation, 

d hardly avoid reaching the conclusion that 

recent years there has been a definite tend- 
y to monopoly in the film industry.” 

e main outline of Mr. Rank’s cinema 
ances is well known. Through Manorfields 
estments, Ltd., he controls the General 
ema Finance Corporation, which in turn con- 
bls General Film Distributors, a large renting 
mpany which finances and distributes many of 
films produced by Mr. Rank’s companies. 
ough the General Cinema Finance Corpora- 
bn, Mr. Rank holds the majority of the voting 
ares in the Metropolitan and Bradford Trust, 
ich controls Gaumont-British and its eighty- 
ne subsidiary companies. By similar holding 
panies Mr. Rank is the main influence in 
e Odeon circuit. He thus possesses absolute 
trol of two out of the three main cinema circ- 
ts, the third belonging to Associated British 
ctures in which a half share is held by Warner 
others of America. Between them, these circ- 
ts own approximately one thousand of the 
750 cinemas in this country. Whilst this may 
idly look like a monopoly at first glance, it repre- 

ts an almost complete stranglehold. Most of 
ese theatres are “first-run” houses, which take 
bnsiderably more than one-third of the £110 
illion which every year flows into the box- 
fices all over this country. In London the circ- 
ts own two-thirds of between three hundred. 
d three-fifty “first-run” cinemas. “The hold 
hich the circuits have over the remunerative 
ondon release area,” says the Film Council 
port, “ gives them a very strong bargaining posi- 
on tantamount to monopoly power, so far as 
the rest 

Great Britain” When a circuit books 
film, it books it for the whole country. As 


than twenty-five per cent. of the gross 
come from the London area, the owner 
lose this important source 
allow the circuit to book his pic- 
ic cecil cinemas, even though he 

better financial returns from other 
the same district. This gives the circ- 

a position so strong that no film, except 
very cheapest, can hope to show a profit 
it is taken by Odeon, Gaumont-British, 
or fecntines British. If an independent pro- 
ducer—say, Mr. Balcon—found his pictures boy- 
cotted by the circuits, he might just as well close 
down. The revenue he would get from the 
independent cinemas, many of them second- and 
third-run houses, many poorly equipped and in 


i 


Besides occupying this dominating position in 
the exhibiting side of the industry, Mr. Rank’s 
control of two big circuits gives him a powerful 
hold over the entire range of film production. 
Again through a series of holding companies, he 
controls the studios at Denham, Pinewood and 
Islington, as well as the Gaumont-British produc- 
tion facilities. In the studios now operating, he 
controls fifty-five per cent. of the floor-space and 
thirty-two per cent. of the floor-space temporarily 
requisitioned by the Government for war pur- 
poses. Much of the remaining studio space is 
owned by Associated British. Only two large 
independent studios remain—at Ealing and at 
Boreham Wood. Thus the greater part of cur- 
rent British production is financed and distri- 
buted by Mr. Rank’s companies. But his interests 
go even beyond this. He owns or controls at 
least two processing laboratories, two news reels 
and a number of equipment companies, which are 
able to furnish his cinemas from the ash-trays to 
the projectors. Through Gaument-British In- 
structional he is moving into the educational 
field, and, as befits his position in the Methodist 
Church, he has developed a private sideline in 
the making of religious films. 

Mr. Rank has built up this great business in 
a very few years, and it would be foolish to deny 
that he has brought some degree of order and 
stability into an industry that was notorious for 

ly recurring crises and instability of 
employment. But the effect of this growing 
monopoly is but dubiously beneficial. Take, for 
example, the claim that Mr. Rank is going to 
secure a better position for British films in the 
American market. In any case it would take 
some years before this country could compete in 
quantity—quaiitatively we are already equal— 
with Hollywood’s output, and some people have 
long argued that the stronger Mr. Rank became 
the more dependent he would be on American 
films to provide programmes for his many 
cinemas. This is what has already begun to 
happen. Quite recently Mr. Rank made a deal 
with Twentieth-Century Fox, a major Hollywood 
production company, which gave it an equal part 
of the non-voting shares in Metropolitan and 
Bradford, which controls Gaumont-British. On 
the G.B. board there are in future to be two 
nominees of the American company, Gaumont- 
British articles of association being changed to 
allow voting by non-British shareholders of the 
ordinary stock. Though Mr. Rank has given an 
undertaking that the control of the company is 
to remain in British hands, the fact remains that 
he has had to’ make a large concession to Holly- 
wood in order to secure facilities to distribute 
his own productions in the U.S.A. 

The Films Council report sets out a concrete 
policy for dealing with the problem. It suggests 
that restrictive legislation is essential; there have 
been too many gentlemen’s agreements for the 
Council not to desire binding decisions. Further 
purchase of cinemas or studios by the circuits 
should be forbidden except by consent of the 
Board of Trade; the combines should be placed 
under some trustee agreement to prevent control 
passing into foreign hands or “undesirable 
groups of persons.” In order to assist indepen- 
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dent film producers, the Board of Trade is asked 
to make a fair allocation of studio space and to 
make Government-owned studios available to 
independent producers at a fair rental. Signifi- 
cantly, in view of Mr. Rank’s policy of high-cost 
pictures, the report urges that support should be 
given to the production of a large number of 
medium-cost feature pictures rather than to the 
speculative ventures which he seems to have in 
mind. This, like the proposal that the Govern- 
ment should create a film finance corporation and 
a renting organisation for both the home and over- 
seas markets, seems to us more controversial than 
the more limited technical recommendations. For 
it poses the whole question of the future course 
of British films. Obviously, none of Mr. Rank’s 
critics are anxious to see his monopoly replaced 
by a State monopoly. Yet perfect competition, 
everywhere a myth in modern conditions, is 
utopian in an industry like the cinema, which not 
merely involves a big element of risk but which 
also requires considerable financial backing. It 
is difficult to judge whether the Council’s sugges- 
tion of possible methods of State intervention 
would prove workable. Much, of course, would 
depend on its character, which in turn depends 
on the politics of the Government of the dav. But 
during the war, when the documentary producers 
have been working almost entirely for the 
Ministry of Information, we have seen that State 
control does not necessarily involve regimented 
and lifeless productions which leave no scope 
for the independent or unorthodox producer. 
This question, which is tied up with other issues, 
like that of subjects, of the social function of the 
cinema to-day, of its political and educational 
function, on which we have not touched, is un- 
likely to be solved overnight. But we expect Mr. 
Dalton to ensure that the voice of the Films 
Council Report is not blanketed. Amongst its 
new members are Mrs. Mary Hamilton and Mr. 
Creech-Jones, M.P. They, and all those who 
look for a better future for British films, will be 
waiting to see what Mr. Dalton proposes to do. 


IN A LONDON PARK 


Some weeks ago, before the clouds began raining 
doodle-bugs, a small public announcement might 
have escaped the notice of Londoners. It seemed 
designed, the L.C.C.’s “ Holidays at Home” prd- 
gramme, to escape notice. We had been ordered by 
the Government to stay put ; here was an invitation 
card. Things were going to happen in the parks, in 
the shape of a military band or two, an open-air 
theatre, dancing at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Not quite 
the programme, I should have thought, to arrest the 
unnecessary traveller, but that’s our way. The few 
who paused to read the notice outside their Town 
Hall may have reflected, “‘ Well, if the worst comes 
to the worst, there are always the parks.”’ 

There are the ducks and the flowerbeds and the 
baseball players and the leggy girls and the sunlight 
(when you’re lucky) and the trees and the tuppenny 
chairs and the bits of newspaper and the queue for 
boating : pleasures no city ruminant can resist. One 
way of mitigating the present is to take a copy, say, 
of The Peloponnesian War (Thucydides reduces wars 
to the scale of a Jane Austen novel) into Hyde Park, 
and read and doze and wake to find yourself in the 
midst of a flock of sheep. Not every London park has 
a flock of sheep, a Rotten Row, an orators’ corner, 
but one merit of the L.C.C. poster—no, it could hardly 
be called a poster—was to remind us of the other 
parks we scarcely know unless we live next to them. 
Battersea with its river walk especially charming at 
sunset ; Greenwich and Ken Wood, masterpieces out 
of the age of landscape gardening. It is among the 
little and lesser-known parks, though, that one makes 
discoveries. 

A rainy Saturday afternoon found me with a friend 
exploring Grovelands in North London. The old 
house, a heavily pillared affair with modern outbuild- 
ings, is used as a hospital; tattered barbed wire encloses 
a wood which may once have held a military secret. 
But as parks go, this one is comparatively peaceful. 
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There is a lake, sheltered by trees and deeper than 


bath ; but farther on there were other chairs stacked 
and dry. A latent melancholy of the scene (oh, this 
summer!) took possession. Black water, blacker 
woods! Rain had imparted a gloss to dankness and 
the few people walking trod delicately and kept to the 
paths. Gaze awhile and the figures magnify ; a corridor 
opens to childhood, to sunlight and kites flying and 
hoops bowling, and beyond them to the dark, silent 
woods and water. How one longed for the distence ! 
But enchantment—outside the reach of a Nanny’s 
so far before terrors closed in. 


his big stick. Some trepidation of early memories _ 


still attaches a legend to such scenes. 

We sat by the lake and smoked and talked, without 
noticing the hammering that was going on at our 
backs. When we turned it was to find that a Punch- 
and-Judy stage had sprung up not a dozen yards away, 
and that the performance was about to begin. An 
audience, largely of children, had collected out of 
nowhere. The curtains parted and there was Punch, 
whom I hadn’t seen for fifteen years, nodding his head 
and singing away to himself in a wicked treble. 
Tra-la-la-la! At the first opportunity that staff of his 
would come down crack on somebody’s skull. We 
hadn’t long to wait. An argument with Judy— 
surprisingly deep-voiced—soon led to blows; then 
there was the business of Toby and the string of 
sausages, and he copped it too. After that a procession 
of visitors—policeman, doctor, black boxer and white 
boxer, baby, crocodile, bogy, >hangman—came 
upstairs to be clubbed and laid out in a row. “ This 
is the way,”’ said Punch gleefully, counting his dead. 
At one moment he was bouncing the baby on its head, 
at another cramming a ghost back into its coffin, and 
in the end he pulled the noose tight round the hang- 
man’s neck. Every blow, every new stroke of violence 
brought delighted screams from the children sitting 
round ; they were quick enough, too, to catch out 
Punch in a lie. He survives ignominy, to croon and 
kili another day; rightly, for while violence may 
be to the children’s taste, tragedy is not. So Punch, 
in the English version, lives on. Whether the drama 
is, as tradition tells, a parody of the Crucifixion, I don’t 
know, but, in the form that emerges to-day, it suggests 
something between Everyman and Sweeney Todd. It 
is a sort of Immorality Play for the young. Having 
applauded the triumph of evil, these boys and girls 
went home, I’ve no doubt, looking as good as gold, 
to mind the baby and help with the washing up. 

The resurréction of Punch between showers in a 
North London park had taken me by surprise ; and 
even more surprising was the vivacity of the per- 
formance. Punch beaming, Punch bouncing the 
baby and prising open the crocodile’s jaw to 
play a piano on its lower teeth, Punch enraged, Punch 
on the scaffold: I don’t remember such feats of 
virtuosity from childhood. And for a moment, as 
the wind lifted the trappings, one saw the serious, 
spectacled face of the manipulator sitting below 
scenes. He didn’t come round afterwards to collect, 
but packed his show and went as efficiently as 
hie had come. I learnt afterwards that we owed the 
performance to-the Southgate Borough Council, and 
that but for the bombing, Mr. Stanley Quigley and 
his puppets would have been seen in the parks of 
London proper. Accidentally, in fact, I had come 


across an example of the good the L.C.C. intends by 
stealth, Let us hope the dread “ Amenities ” 
will contain other surprises as lively. 

Things happen in the parks in any case. I have seen 


aman on a park bench in a snowstorm, sitting and 
reading his newspaper ; people have rushed past me 
to dive into the Serpentine, for a variety of reasons ; 
and year after year a cultured old gentleman used 
to discourse, with a passion and wit not shared by 
his audience, upon shorthand. He has died since, I 
believe, taking the perfect systern with him. 
(>. W. STONTER 


LINES ON THE B 
PARISH MACHINERY POOLS 


“WW, in wealth” (a Draywon, Potyelbion) 
The Vale of Aylesbury hugs the Chiltern massif, 
J ns ee See farthest fingers 
In pools dipping, remote headwaters. 
Of Ouse and Ousel, sweet sluggish Ray. 
The roll-call is as old as history : 

Wi Quainton and Quarren- 


The Astons, the Draytons, the Claydons, the 
And those two Underwiods, eho ii 


An English twist to 3p oxparia. 


Fragments of the old society persist. 

Yes, once in , once in Marsh I caught 

Echoes of the Vale before. the hard-faced fox- 
hunters, 

Arrogant in the armour of limited liability, 

Rode down the yeomanry, and enclosure 

Loosed a corrupting virus in the selfish farms. 


But in the main dead I used to think it, dead 

Beyond the wishful magic of revival. 

Reading the Hammonds’ Village Labourer 

— bitter thoughts. So something had been 
d 

Richer than Rothschild, or than Grenville great, 

Here in my Buckinghamshire parishes. 


The bitter thoughts have passed. This year new 
hope 

Flooded my spirit when I saw the pools, 

Our wartime farmers’ co-operatives, 

Gathering new strength, like Antzus, from the 
earth 


They plough and disc, manure and drill so well. 


This lovely evening, my shouting children 
(All Brill was playing rounders in the garden), 
The zooming efficient bombers in the sky, 
Conspired with meditations on the pools © 
To a daydream of an English countryside, 
Where liberté, égalité are facts, 
And from apocalyptic chariot descending 
Fraternité bestrides the Aylesbury Market. 

F. W. BATESON 


THE MOVIES 


“Report from the Aleutians,” at Warner’s 
“ Whistling in Brooklyn,” at the Empire 

Those who were lucky enough to see Memphis 
Belle the other day will find another stirring example 
of the American documentary at Warner’s this week. 
Same method: 9 mm. technicolor film, edited and 
given a sound track in Hollywood. The technicolor 
produces fresh effects, sometimes beautiful, some- 
times flat, sometimes glaringly vulgar. It is the 
commentary, chiefly, pitched neither too high nor 
too low, that lifts these films out of the rut of war 
reporting. Compare our own dreary little fragments 
from Burma with Report from the Aleutians in which 
the material starts level. Half the battle here is 
against natural conditions: wind, rain and mist, 
volcanic islands which produce literally nothing. 
The invader has to bring everything with him ; 
in a few days a lake must be drained, the mud ploughed 


overhead : 

follow one 

run on 

film is as 

the airmen’s 

bombs) as 

Almost 

- have had 

for the film 

experience, especially if it happens twice, as it dij 
me during visits to The Magnificent Amberson:. 
5 ee not class ; and gi 
hunts and crime chases are his speciality. 1; 
is a good deal of prancing, yelling, and mi 
faces. Well, Whistling in Brooklyn, a pretty ta 
of crooks and cops, reveals him as not bad 2 
When he hangs over a liftshaft, three others da 
with, or rather from, him; and his bearded b 
player, in an arena ringed by killers, is farce oj 


right predicaments, Mr. Skelton can cut a gi 
WittiamM WHitrp 


- Correspondence 


TAMED TIGER? © 

Smr,—It would be churlish to complain of | 
Aylmer Vallance’s very kind and generous revig 
of my book “‘ The New Economy.” But in the 
cluding paragraph, when he says that in boom peri 
I would stop all public works in hand, irrespective 
their utility and without regard to human necds, 
does me something of an. injustice. 

What I wrote was: “In normal times the St 
can and should imitiate a programme of natic 
development on any scale demanded by the existi 
level of unemployment. ... . In boom periods wo 
would be slowed down in accordance with a priori 
list; whereas in slack periods it could be broug 
forward in accordance with long-term plans alre 
prepared and ready to be executed, and with 1 
advantage of exceptionally low interest charges.” 

There is no implication in this that public works 
hand should be stopped. Nor do I contemplate ft 
a moment that essential works or services should, j 
any circumstances, be held up. What I had in mis 
was simply the pace of national development ; 
this will clearly have to be conditioned by a scale 4 
social priorities, determined by the State. Perha 
I may be allowed to add that the main purpose of th 
control over imports which I advocate is to ensuf 
that the demand for the basic necessities of life 
satisfied before the demand for luxuries is met. 

House of Commons. ROBERT BOoTHBY 


PRISONERS OF JAPAN 
Sir,—May we draw your attention to some litt 
known facts about the terrible situation of som 
three hundred thousand European internees 


prisoners in Japanese prison camps? The wo 
camps are situated in three districts: Hong Kong 
the Malayan jungle and Thailand. Therefo 


gencralisations about camp conditions based on th 
in Peiping, most other parts of China, Shanghai 2 
Japan itself cannot be applicable to them. It i 
possible to go further than this and say that a gre 
many hardships and privations that exist, say, in Hon 
Kong, are due to the “ reassuring ” statements brougi 
out by those who had priority treatment (owing t 
their business, teaching or other connections wi 
neutrals, Chinese or Japanese) from which ignorant 
harassed or even, alas, indifferent officials here ha 
made ridiculous “favourable” generalisations. 
Take, for example, the question of food. Duriq 
more than two and a half years of imprisonment 
Stanley (Hong Kong) there has been only one officé 
delivery of parcels, which took place about Christma 
1942. The basic ration of cargo rice, polished m0 
and occasional soya fat was not enough to mainta 
life over a long period, according to Mr. Eden. Ls 
September, the last Colonial Secretary and his com 
mittee of doctors sent out an S.O.S. saying that mos 
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af the Stanley internees would be dead by Christmas 
1943 unless more food arrived by then. None of 
their relatives has had any evidence of their survival 
after that date. 

The British Government have sent each month a 
sum of money through the International Red Cross 
to be distributed for the benefit of internees in Hong 
Kong, but although this started arriving in December 
1942, our relatives and others had not seen any of it 
by July 1943. This money would have been a great 
help at the meagre canteen for those—and they were 
many—who had no neutral connections or compradores 
to help them. Disease, of course, was widespread, 
especially that resulting from malnutrition, like beri- 
beri, pellagra, dysentery, sprue, rickets and blindness, 

Last summer one of us had an S.O.S. through the 
LR.C. for money to buy food for her grandson who 
was suffering from rickets. About this time, Swedish 
authorities, acting: for Belgian internees in Japanese 
hands, had advised and secured an increased cash 
allowance for_them. Yet when we pleaded with the 
Treasury to do the same for British babies, we were 
told that this was impossible and that the authorities 
concerned had received no unfavourable reports 
about this particular camp. We should like to know 
why monthly reports are not sent by the ILR.C.; why 
relations receive so few letters—one of us had four 
letters, two Red Cross messages and two cards in two 
and a half years ; and whose business it is to see that 
all those who have to make decisions affecting the 
lives of the prisoners have the tragic facts in front of 
them at the time ? 

There seems to be a lamentable state of wishful 
thinking about the real conditions on the part of our 
Government. The complacent statements that are 
made from time to time are used by the Japanese as 
propaganda ; possibly also as a reason for denying 
neutral inspectors access to the Southern camps ; and 
for minimising the urgency of parcel deliveries. There 
are many offenders in this respect amongst returning 
missionaries. News can be obtained, if urgency 
requires it, via Moscow and Tokyo in less than a day, 
but while we have met the official objection that cables 
are costly and the lines overloaded, there never seems 
to have been any eagerness on the part of the Govern- 
ment or charitable organisations to get monthly 
reports and distribute them to relatives. 

The question of repatriation is also the subject of 
evasion and excuses. Most of the answers that we have 
heard have been inconsistent and inadequate. It is 
a matter of interest that many of the internees who 
have no reason to like or trust the Japanese seem 40 
believe that the difficulties and delays are not entirely 
at their end. There is an important divergence 
‘between the American policy and our own. They 
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camps in positions of 


pe Heng eto must give way to those—and 
there are a good many—unemployed experts in 
Japanese. affairs. 
Cambridge. R. Hunt 
J. W. Burrorp 
W. B. Bennett 


THE LABOUR PARTY 

Sm,—Mr. Gee’s naivety is incredible. Does he 
really believe that the Labour Party is one big happy 
family, and that all individuals and groups see eye to 
eye on all issues? He really must remember that, 
generally speaking, the Party is not, like some local 
parties, composed of hand-picked individuals about 
whose capacity to toe the line there is no doubt. 

He appears to have missed the whole point of my 
letter. Of course the Labour Party has made several 
pronouncements on various aspects of policy, and 
many of these have been approved by Conference. 
What it lacks, and what Mrs. Joan Thompson so 
rightly stresses, is the need for the formulation of a 
policy which will embrace all aspects of our national 
and international life. In many ways the Party is 
following the example of the Government. White 
Papers pour from the Stationery Office, but so far 
they are isolated pieces in a gigantic and confusing 
jigsaw. What we require is the general pattern so 
that we can fit them more easily into. place. 

The dangers of this method to the Labour Party 
are great. It may well be that those industries which 
are either nationalised or controlled will be only those 
that cannot stand on their own legs. And if industries 
outside those spheres are left uncontrolled, then they 
may themselves exploit the nationalised industries 
with disastrous consequences. The principle of public 
ownership and control will itself be discredited. If 
we are now in the age of total war, when all private 
interests must be subordinated to the public good, 


uw OS 


. then we shall equally be in need of the principle of 
total peace in the post-war years. 
R. MITCHELL 
54 Crowtrees Lane, Rastrick, 
Brighouse, Yorkshire. 


THREE GERMANYS 

S1r,—In his interesting note (N.S. & N., July 29th) 
on Sumner Welles’ Time for Decision, Critic writes : 
“If there is a (European) customs union ’’ the three 
(hypothetical) Germanys will unite unless the Allies 
are prepared to police Germany indefinitely. 

But later on he writes that “if the Great Powers 
agree in Europe, a defeated and disarmed Germany 
is helpless, anyway.” 

To some of us who are interested in the case for and 
against dismembering Germany it would seem that 
if Germany is helpless, the three Germanys would 
not be able to unite without the Powers’ permission. 
Germany was unable to absorb Austria for 20 yeers, 
and until she had rearmed. Would Critic kindly 
explain this apparent inconsistency ? 

Letchworth Hall, T. H. MINSHALL 

Herts. 

[Critic replies: ‘‘ This is an imaginary incon- 
sistency. By helpless I meant internationally helpless 
to be a menace to her neighbours, and I thought this 
clear in the context. But unless we were to make the 
surely impossible attempt permanently to police 
artificially invented frontiers within Germany, these 
three Germanys would soon be economically and 
socially reunited in the normal course of trade and 
intercourse. Surely this is not difficult to follow ? 
If Britain, for instance, had been defeated and were 
deprived of her Empire and Navy and her enemies 
remained united to prevent her again becoming a 
Great Power, she would be “ heipless,”’ but nothing 
except a permanent foreign garrison (God help it!) 
could maintain a frontier between the north and south 
of England.’”’—Eb., N.S. & N.] 


MALARIA 

Sir,—There is one serious omission in the recently 
published comments on West Africa which merits 
closer attention; there is no mention of malaria, 
of which the most severe, or malignant tertian, form 
insidiously dominates West African life. 

I must emphasise its significance. All West’ 
Africa is very highly malarious all the year round and 
all native children are first infected by the age of one 
year; examination of the blood of children age 1 


to I§ years, at any time, always shows that at least 
55 per cent., usually 75 per cent., and often more, 
are infected. It kills children and degrades adults, 








The Dutch. 
Nation 


An Historical Study 
DR. G. J. RENIER 


While managing to preserve a 
strict chronological order, this 
book gives more than the mere 
history of the Dutch nation for 
which there is at present such a 
great demand. The author of 
The English: are they Human ? 
studies not only the origin of 
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national consciousness among 
his compatriots, but also the 
development of the national 


character of the Dutch, the 
birth of parties in their State, 
and the rise of the House of 
Orange from the leadership of 
one party to the unchallenged 
position of a symbol of national 
unity. 15s. net 
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Surviving adults have a dearly won, precarious, im- 
munity but are often ill with fever and may be off 
work fer two or three days every few weeks, and even 
when they can work they are unusually dull and 
clumsy, for malignant tertian malaria saps the energy 
rs initiative of the suff:rer and blunts his intelli- 
pociaieg Malarial saturation is a biological handicap 
responsible for much West African backwardness. 
Can anyone doubt that emancipation from this 
devitalising influence is a primary necessity ? 

Commonly 60-90 per cent. suffer from hookworm 
and roundworm infections, and malnutrition is wide- 
spread, so that most of the population suffer constantly 
from the pernicious effects of at least two chronic 
debilitating diseases. Can a sick people do the 
“hard and regular work’’ on which Dr. Huxley 
insists and attain industrial skill and a high standard 
of living ? 

Malnutrition and worm infections tend to disappear 
as the economic standard rises. Malaria control, 
however, requires specific measures, but its im- 
portance and necessity are not yet recognised by 
responsible persons. I do not know of any work 
done on this problem (Services excepted) in the 
whole of British West Africa, nothing beyond the 
pigeon-holing of mosquito and parasite survey 
reports. Yet freedom from malaria is a major free- 
dom for West Africans. 

Soldiers; labourers and artisans, R.A.F. and U.S. 
Army employees now earn attractive wages. Peace 
will release them—to what? They cannot all return 
to subsistence farming, no clerk or artisan would— 
occupational prestige means muh, a salaried job 
means more. Malaria control is not a Medical 
Department domestic matter; it is mainly engineer- 
ing, land reclamation and water control. The un- 
employed West African could work on this con- 
structive task. Action need not wait on political 
changes, for while Education struggles for a foothold 
and competent Native Administrations slowly evolve, 
well-directed anti-malarial schemes could effect 
rapid improvement. 

CyriIL PHILLIPS 

23 Leigham Hall, 

Streatham High Road, 
London, S.W.15. 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 

Sir,—A_ professional man of my acquaintance 
living in a London suburb officially listed as dangerous 
had, after much trouble, succeeded in making arrange- 
ments for the removal to the country of his wife and 
three-year old child. On arrival at the rooms which he 
had rented for them in the house of an English woman 
of the middle classes, they were pleasantly and kindly 


received by the landlady until, in the course of casual 
conversation, it transpired that the evacuated family 
was of Jewish origin and that the child’s parents were 
refugees from Germany. Having become aware of 
this, the landlady, with tears in her eyes, told the 
mother that it would be impossible for her to allow 
them to stay in her house. In spite of the fact that her 
decision meant forcing a child back to the horrors 
of flying bomb attacks, she insisted that they must 
leave at once. The child’s mother is a sensitive and 
highly cultivated woman and the distressing effect of 
this incident on her may be readily imagined. 

The sinister aspect of this affair is that the landlady 
herself obviously hated acting in this way, and gave 
the impression that she was yielding to the force of 
public opinion in her district. It is, I feel, important 
that such an incident should not be allowed tc pass 
without a publicly uttered protest. 

J. Poot 


MAINTENANCE ORDERS 

Sir,—During the war most sections of the commu- 
nity have received some increase in their income, but 
as far as I am aware, nothing whatsoever has been 
done to increase the payments which magistrates are 
empowered by Statute to award (by Maintenance or 
Separation Orders) to wives or (by Affiliation Orders) 
to the mothers of illegitimate children. The maximum 
amount that can be awarded to a wife is £2 per week 
and 10s. per week for each child, in each case payable 
by the husband. ros. per week is also the maximum 
that the magistrates can order the begetter of an 
illegitimate child to pay to its mother. These maxima 
have been in force for many years despite the increased 
cost of living. It is surely time that Members of 
Parliament raised this question on behalf of not 
very vocal sections of the community. 

In the case of bastardy it seems to me that Parliament 
should also face the wider social question involved. 
The mother should obviously be paid enough to 
support the child, but wouid there not be a general 
consensus of opinion in the country favourable to an 
attempt to raise the status of the mother and child ? 
Can we not here learn something from the humane 
attitude of our Russian allies to this problem? The 
Revolution abolished the legal status of illegitimacy. 
The latest step has been to provide for full State 
assistance to the mother. At the same time divorce 
is discouraged together with irresponsible relations 
between the sexes. It would indeed require the pen of 
a Swift to point the hypocrisy of a country which calls 
out for more children and yet still raises the finger of 
scorn and cries “ bastard” to some of the children 
that it has in being. May I conclude with the usual 
disclaimer ? I am neither a bastard myself nor have 
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I begotten any (though hike other men, subject to 

the future chances and changes of this mortal life ang 

Sele paauaenne Sng ’s Justices of the Peace). 
“A Soiicrror in H.M. Forces ” 


MME. PISSARRO 

S1r,—I must apologise for burdening your Corres. 
pondence columns again, but Mr. Mortimer’ 
sympathetic review of the Pissarro letters calls for , 
word of protest. The late Mme. Pissaro, whom I met 
on several occasions, was far more than “a nagging 
wife.”” She was an indefatigable worker and a fine 
cook, and she carried the burden of the home a 
Eragny through the lean years when Camille Pissarro 
had still to win fame. A shrewd countrywoman “ she 
had a tongue with a tang,” but she also had a kind 
heart and & pleasant smile and never wasted an 
hour of daylight. 

C.P. was tireless. I remember sitting in his studio 
in Paris in the year of the Great Exhibition that 
ushered in this disastrous century, and asking why he 
was working on three canvases devoted to the same 
subject—the Rue de Rivoli as seen from his window, 
if memory serves me truly. “It is all a question of 
light,” he explained. ‘I choose my canvas in 
response to the weather ; a painter should never be 
idle.” 

By the way, Lucien Pissarro lived just long enough 
to receive copies of the letters. One lies before me as 
I write with an inscription in a beautiful hand- 
writing that few men of eighty could rival. 

S. L. B. 


THE PRESENT AND THE POST-WAR 
WORLD 

Sir,—Just a word about the second paragraph of 
Critic’s *‘ Diary”’ in your issue of August 5th. | 
see little reason to doubt the unreality of a bomb, 
placed, at the instigation of highly expert Prussian 
generals, under the table at which Hitler was sitting, 
and succeeding in shooting off Adolf’s trousers and 
bruising his arm without further injury to the man 


whose destruction was the aim of the plotters. It may 
be all right ; but I have my doubts. 
HARRY ROBERTS 


Oakshott Hanger, 
a baie Hants. 
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F] gh omg etm ac i 
form But be We ae sgronse gh I 
ormula ? “The smell of the apple loft, the 
garden hut mouldy with leaves—we 
them, in brief moments, as full of meaning. 
Childhood returns to the adult seldom in more 


imagination - combine to transfigure the years of 
youth as soon as they are left behind. Their 
season one remembers wrongly to have been one 
long, undisturbed spring. But the climate -of 
adolescence is’ autumn, its flavour melancholy. 
As the youth strolls down the leaf-strewn path, 
his heart is filled with anguish, unrest, wild hopes 
and despair. As he awaits life he does not 
suspect that memory will before long transform 
what is only the ante-room into a paradise lost. 
To a few only—and they are indeed far between— 
it is given truly to comprehend the emotional 


validity of adolescence while they live it, to‘ 


realise its meaning as they go through it, and 
therefore ‘to preserve its image. They indeed 
cling to their youth in full consciousness of its 

being beyond recovery once lost. They taste 
its  ocal knowingly like precious wine of which 
they possess but one glassful, and their genius 
is nourished by an intensity of feeling they are 
already certain they will never experience again. 
“TIvre de jeunesse’’"—this how Henri Alain- 
Fournier has betn described by a friend, and if it 
isn’t the formula itself, it is certainly the only 
emotional condition in which it is likely to be 
discovered, Alain-Fournier’s short life as a poet 
was one perpetual search for the magic formula. 
The author of the greatest French novel on 
adolescence believed stubbornly and passionately 


in “‘’enfance.”” He felt he must “ arriver a la 
rendre sams aucune puérilité, avec sa profondeur 
qui touche les »” or fail as a poet. 


His hero emerges on a day in late November. 
A tall boy of seventeen, his head clean shaven, 
his straw pushed back, the black blouse girded 
by a belt. Augustin Meaulnes wanders through 
the village school of which he is to be a boarder. 
His step is heard in the garret where lime blossom 
is spread out to dry. He seems to linger among the 
blackened squibs left over from the last quatorze- 
juillet, then walks out into the dusky courtyard. 
And to the fascination of the schoolmaster’s son, 
the new boy whom the other pupils will soon call 
the Great Meaulnes lights up the autumn even- 
ing with July’s forgotten fireworks. As they gush 
up ina magic glimmer there ends, at the school 
of Sainte-Agathe, the time of childhood joys. 
Another world opens, full of wonder, great secrets, 
and adventure, a world both real end unreal, the 
perfect mirror of adolescent dream. 

Alain-Fournier’s death, thirty years ago, started 
a legend which has kept his book alive. Published 
just before the last war, Le Grand Meaulnes 
survives an avalanche which bufied the work of 
others, and came’fo fresh glory in the twenties 
when a new generation mourned its author. 

Henri de Régnier, Francis Jammes, Cocteau 
and others paid homage to him in the Nou- 
velle Revue Frangaise. But from the founder 
of this review, Jacques Riviére, had meanwhile 
come as much enlightenment about the poet as 
we are ever likely to receive. His intimate friend 
since the days of’ the Lycée, later the husband of 
his beloved sister to whom Le Grand Meaulnes 
is dedicated, Riviére was able to trace back the 
decisive influences and the turning-points in 
Alain-Fournier’s life. (Their correspondence 
reveals incomparably the intellectual develop” 
ment of a whole generation.) Born in 1886 in the 
Departement Cher, he had found his first inspira- 
tion in the marshes and reeds, birds and fowl, 
pine forests and deserted chateaux of his native 
countryside, later, at the Lycée Lakanal, in the 
second-rate symbolist writers of the fin-de-siécle. 
His taste was improved, but not diverted, when 
he discovered Mallarmé, Verlaine, Rimbaud. 


-in daily life, 


sa tendence a tout transfigurer.’’ Yet while he 
searched ‘‘ cette partie de moi ot les choses sont 
obscures, impossibles 4 exprimer,’’ while he 
pondered for days over the meaning of some 
symbolist phrase like ‘“‘ot le Griffon a-t-il 
enterré le Saphire,’’ he felt that this alone would 
not serve the novel he meant to write. It would 
have to contain an outer reality as well as an 
inner, “‘ un va-et-vient insensible de 
réve a la réalité : Réve entendu comme l’immense 
et imprécise vie enfantine planant au-dessus de 
Yautre and sans cesse mise en rumeur par les 
échos de l’autre.”’ 

What can only be described, in modern times, 
as his neurotic attitude towards women, made in 
fact the final contribution to Alain-Fournier’s 
genius. They were to him the embodiment of 
purity, innocence, and almost unreal beauty. He 
was dejected to the point of cruelty when the 
women he knew betrayed, with a misplaced 
word, or an unexpected esture, the image he had 
created of them within self. He never for- 
gave them for destroying his vision. The only 
perfect adventure of his life was the encounter, 
in a Paris park, with an unknown beautiful girl 
who disappeared soon after and whom he only 
found again years later when she was married. 
A human defect, no doubt. Yet seen in another 
light his was simply the medieval conception of 
woman, derived from the cult for the Virgin 
Mary, and revived by the poets of the early 
nineteenth century. Here as elsewhere Alain- 
Fournier’s affinity with the romantics asserts 
itself. Even the friendship with Riviére, and 
the veneration for his sister Isabelle whom this 
friend was to marry, recall Achim von Arnin, 
Bettina, Clemens Brentano, and their tenderly 
woven relationship. Like the writers of the 
romantic school, he is frequently despairing of 
life and attracted by death. Forever he seems in 
search of a “‘ pays sans nom,”’ his symbol—like 
the blue flower of the Germans—for happiness 
hidden beyond the hills, almost within your 
reach, never in your grasp. At twenty-three, he 
suffers from a nervous breakdown and, haunted 
by phantasmagoric visions, flees into the ac- 
credited mysticism of the Church. The ac- 
count he gives of his conversion, incidentally, 
may well serve to guide back growing writers 
entangled in their own youthful preciousness, to 
the fundamentals of their craft. ‘“‘J’ai trouvé,” 
he informs Riviére, ‘‘ mon Chemin de Damas un 
beau soir. Je me suis mis 4 écrire simplement, 
directement, comme une de mes lettres, par 
petits paragraphes serrés et voluptueux, une 
histoire simple qui pourrait étre la mienne.’ 
When at last he began to write Le Grand 
Meaulnes, he had discovered his formula, the 
complete fusion of reality and imagination, of 
things seen and things dreamed. From now on, 
and indeed throughout the yéars that remained 
of his life, he was helped and influenced by Charles 
Péguy. This peasant genius to whom myths 
were real, and who saw the supernatural immanent 
immensely encouraged Alain- 
Fournier in his belief “‘ que les réves se promé- 
nent.’’ 

Thus unfolds the story of Augustin Meaulnes, 
romantic, buissonier, yet written with utmost 
simplicity. Its background, the school, the 
wintry vtilage, frozen country roads, a smithy 
where the boys assemble on some of their 
** grands soirs de l’adolescence’’ filled with the 
foreboding of extraordinary things to happen, is 
prepared with Flaubertian exactitude and delibera- 
tion. Where is the transition from idyll to fantasy ? 
Impossible to tell. Meaulnes sets out in a pony 
trap one afternoon to meet the schoolmistress’s 
parents, a worthy old couple, at the train. But 
as soon as he reaches the high road, the unforeseen, 
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the in -Iculable begins to intrude. Imperceptibly, 
reality is left behind. Beyond that cross road 
lies adventure. He loses his way, the pony 
escapes, night falls on a landscape turned 
wilderness. The next day Augustin discovers a 
chateau filled with people in the clothes of the 
eighteen-thirties. True, it is a féte arranged for 
the son of the house and his bride. The ladies 
at the supper table are but village women in 
disguise, the pierrot is a hired comedian, the 
young men in their finery have crude peasant 
songs on their lips. But forget it for awhile and 
you walk in a dream! Here opens a door into 
a dimly litroom. It is full of children. Some 
turn the pages of albums balanced on their knees, 
others look silently at little pictures, others listen, 
crouched near the fire, to the distant murmurs of 
the féte. Enter another door, and here more children 
sit grouped around a young girl in a maroon- 
coloured cloak who softly plays airs and roundelays 
on a piano. And this is what happens in the 
dream: by one of those sudden projections of 
adult life into adolescence which all of us have 
experienced, Augustin has a glimpse of himself 
grown up and married to the beautiful stranger, 
the mother of his children. For one eternal 
moment, he is filled with ‘‘le bonheur Ie plus 
calme de monde.”’ 

The enchanted castle of the fairy tale is illumi- 
nated for one night, then vanishes. So, after he 
has encountered in the young chatelaine the girl 
he must henceforth love, Augustin departs and 
loses trace of the mysterious domain. With great 
smoothness and grace, the tale wanders back and 
forth, from the village grocery to a rain-drenched 
bench on a Paris boulevard, from a gipsy camp to 
the wild park of the chateau. The schoolmaster’s 
son will come upon the lost treasure by chance, 
like Parsifal the simple fool. But in the romantic 
world, the treasure, once found, is still elusive. 
Confronted with the object of his nostalgia, 
Augustin sees reality and shudders. The first 
reunion of lover and beloved ends in despair. 

In the most tragic figure of the book, Frantz 
the young chftelain, Alain-Fournier must have 
created the embodiment of his own intuitive 
longing. Frantz, sombre, erect, his fine head 
bandaged to hide the wounds received in a 
mysterious fight, is the restless spirit, the flickering 
flame which engulfs the happiness of all who 
love him. When Augustin at last marges the 
girl, Frantz draws him away, in a wiid urge for 
adventures ‘‘ sur les routes d’Allemagne.’’ The 
Great Meaulnes wil] return only to find his home 
shattered, his wife dead. Wrapping his child in 
his cloak, he will plunge again into the night. 

The dark cail from the roads of Germany seems 
the final link between Alain-Fournier and the 
literary school of that country. His romanticism 
is not that of Nodier, Musset, Gautier, though it 
has often been likened to theirs, but the wild, 
boundless, diffuse overflow of fancy which has 
for generations frightened an essentially rational 
France. There is no evidence that he was ever 
directly inspired by any of the German writers 
of the early nineteenth century. Perhaps he had 
never even read a line of Schlegel,. Tieck, or 
Fouqué. In that case he must have drawn from 
that well of imagination, that undercurrent across 
peoples and time, which is the common fund of 
all children and poets. Freud said once that 
“‘dreams are the myths of mankind.” Alain- 
Fournier’s dreams may have been wafted to him 
from the Germany of fifty years before his time. 
It is his great fortune that he found in the tradition 
of balance and composure, inherent in his race, 
the means to mastér his subject in a manner 
denied to the earlier romantic writers. 

His end, so typical for the fratricidal tragedies 
of Europe, came during the first months of the 


world war. He was sent out, in the wood of 
Saint-Rémy, to reconnoitre the enemy. ‘* Faut 
chercher les boches,’”’ his colonel is said to have 
repeated senselessly as he despatched the small 
party into their certain doom. Or was it only the 


distortion of an unconscious command to find 
death, the ultimate salvation of all romantics, ** sur 
les routes d’Allemagne ”’ ? HILDE SPIEL 
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FRANCE OR - SPAIN 
Spanish Now. By E. ALLison Peers. Methuen- 
6s. 


For many years Mr; Allison Peers has been our 
most productive and diligent, if not our most in- 
spired Hispanophile; and now, in this book, he has 
warmed up and has come out to fight. He wants 
to see, not a slight increase, but an enormous 
increase in the teaching of Spanish at secondary 
schools. He wants to end the present predomin- 
ance of French. English and Spanish, he says, 
divide the new world between theni. The 
English-speaking and Spanish-speaking countries 
comprise some two-fifths of the inhabited globe. 
“Of all western languages, Spanish is spoken by 
more people than any other, excepting our own,” 
and Spanish is therefore the world’s natural second 
language. It is the easiest European language to 
learn. Its pronunciation is almost phonetic and 
it has a rich and living culture, comparable to 
any other in Europe. Politically and commer- 
ciaily, as the language of the rich and growing 
South American republics, the importance of 
Spanish increases, and the United States are far 
more awake to this factor than ourselves. In the 
U.S.A. Spanish is widely taught in schools and 
at universities; rich, active and prosperous learned 
societies support Spanish scholarship and research 
of all kinds. What do we do in England, with our 
great trading and cultural bonds with South 
America? Next to nothing. In any one year, 
and taking the London University examiners 
alone, we have no more than 200 entries in 
Spanish for the school certificate, compared with 
2,000 in German and 14,000 in French. And 
there, of course, Mr. Peers sees the arch-enemy : 
the French monopoly. 

Of course, if we were counting heads, square 
miles and the golden promise of the future, it is 
evident that Russian, Chinese and the Indian 
ianguages ought to be taught in our schools before 
any others. But Mr. Peers is not thinking merely 
in numbers, nor in terms of commercial utility. 
He is attacking the dominance of French culture, 
as every Hispanophile sooner or later does, In 
Spain and Italy there has always been a strong 
Francophobia, and Mr. Peers sympathises, but 
adds his own reason for modifying our addiction 
to French in the schools: 


. French came to be adopted as the modern 
foreign language to be taught in our schools without 
the giving of a thought to its suitability. And in 
reality French is a most unsuitable language for 
children who are poor or indifferent linguists. It 
is exceéllent—it cannot be surpassed—as a second 
language for the intelligent child, and as a first 
language for children of the highest mental type. 
But to force every second scholar to learn it is to 
make success impossible. 


“ Unsuitable ” because it is difficult to pronounce 
and because its literature is for the mature. 

For that matter, is it any use teaching any living 
foreign language to the ungifted pupil? Itseems 
to me that Mr. Peers is unconsciously making 
the case for the dead as distinct from the living 
languages; if difficulty is the criterion, I come 
more and more to the opinion that the ungifted 
learn all foreign languages at the wrong age. 
Twelve is too early. Better wait till eighteen or 
twenty, when you can learn in a year what will 
take three or four years in the skimped classes of 
the day school. The ease of Spanish makes it a 
language for the man or woman of twenty. The 
‘bad results in the teaching of French are due to 
the shocking way in which it is commonly taught; 
but would Spanish be taught any better? To 
judge by the atrocious Spanish spoken by English 
people, Spanish is already in as bad a case as 
French. Mr. Peers makes a good point when 
he says that, from a schoolboy’s point of view, 
Spanish literature is more real, direct, alive, 
dramatic and human than French, using these 
words in their simple sense. But the context of 
Spanish life and values is utterly at variance with 
cur own, and much farther from us than the life 
of France. It is surely ridiculous to say that 
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of minor 


tage w compared with their 
Spanish ts like Galdds, Valera) the 
modern. Azorin or the old Spanish masters. It 
seems to me no disadvantage that French litera- 
ture should surpass other literatures in its 
maturity and its capacity for abstract statement. 
I would have thought that those — might 
be commended to the minds the average 


student. There are, of course, good reasons for. 


increasing the teaching of Spanish, and I should 
greatly regret not knowing that language and the 
strange, dramatic and valuable light it throws on 
“European history; but if we do teach Spanish 
the reasons for maintaining the dominance of 
French are all the stronger. We ‘do not merely 
teach a language. We teach a habit of mind; 
through a language we teach history and inculcate 
beliefs. Through French we teach the meaning 
of Western E 

It was Salvador de Madariaga who pointed out 
that Britain and Spain stand in a very similar 
relation to Europe; they are on the outskirts of 
the Continental tradition, the two countries which 
chiefly look out on to the new world. They are 
eccentrics and, in one sense, too individual. They 
need the readjusting influence of the French mind, 
which has preserved the Mediterranean tradition 
and the achievement of Greece and Rome, and 
has given us the foundation of our civilisation. 
It is true that Spanish culture tells us more about 
the natural man alone in his relation to God and 
the universe than any other. But those who 
sought their spiritual sustenance from Spain alone 
would be going outside Europe for it; they would 
not know that the Reformation, the Renaissance 
or the French Revolution had any but a negative 
meaning. This is pleasing to medievalists; but, 
after all, the achievement of Western Europe is 
that it has developed a new kind of man since the 
Renaissance, a man equipped with an intricate 
social personality; and such a personality—as the 
Spanish civil war showed—has not been acquired 
by the Spaniards. Western Europe has been 
made by its collective will; Spain has never 
believed in a collective will, and while, no doubt, 
in anarchic times we may learn a great deal from 
the remarkable individuality of the Spaniards, we 
shall learn nothing of the sociable and self- 
conscious man. The dominance of French may 
have begun with political and imperial power, but 
it has remained because of its intrinsic quality, 
because of that gracious power of abstract 
curiosity and thought which are vital to modern 
life. Who are we to regret this influence when, 
moreover, we find that French is the second lan- 
guage of all Latin countries, and most notably so 
in South America? 

By all means let us teach children Spanish; if 
the choice has to be made, let us teach them 
Spanish instead of the cumbersome and difficult 
German tongue, whose literature is far less rich 
and suggestive to us than Spanish is; but on no 
account let us break with the language which so 
melodiously and completely contains the civilisa- 
tion we live by. More than any other, the average 
pupil, the kind of boy who grows up to have no 
public position, needs to know what it is to be a 
European. To make a kind of intellectual pariah 
class of people who know Spanish and no French 
is an insult to Spain and an attempt to make a 
serious and reactionary break with the European 
personality. More, not less, ordinary people need 
to be taught what that personality is. 

V. S. PRITCHETT. 


THE INDIVIDUALIST FARMER 


The Farming Ladder. By G HENDERSON 

Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d. 

Farming has suffered long from most of its 
articulate members being too romantic, too arty, 
too raw, too rich or too damned clever. Mr, Hen- 
derson rages through the temples of pseudo agri- 
culture, shattering the’ idols. He preaches a 
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crusade against baseless modern theories, calls for 
a return to the old beliefs allied to new | ; 
and, all the while, sweats his way from a begin 
ning on a derelict farm to a fat income. 

It is not for everybody to do what he and hiy 
a Se Sees aoe with ty 

t extraordinary devotion to work, spring 

froas love of the land Hee i logan Bagg ther 
youth and early manhood to learning their craf, 
by practice, by books, and by talk and paper wor 
at night. During that stage, they had neither 
holiday nor relaxation. But the lessons they pas 
on from that experience are as clear and true a 
.the call of a plover on their own Cotswold up. 
lands. The key to them is in three won Wod, 
Muck and Thought. ° . 

There is great value in the simple conducted 
tour through Oathill Farm, its stock, its s0il, it 
buildings. Mr. Henderson has always something 
new to say about.cattle, clover and corrugated 
iron. But it is in his attitude towards the state of 
our agriculture, towards Government controls, 
towards joint effort among farmers and towards 
youth, that the author is “most stimulating, irri- 
tating, downright and instructive. 

He is an individualist. He believes with all his 
heart that only the farmer himself can put matters 
right with British agriculture. His terrific self- 
confidence does not actually permit him to say 
that he could do the job himself, but he believes 
it. In fact, in a playful moment, he says he canno 
understand why the Government doesn’t ring him 
up when they have a problem to solve. Reading 
his book makes the idea seem good. Few will 
question his statement that “ we believed then, as 
we do now, that the greatest tragedy which had 
overtaken agriculture was not the repeal of the 
Corn Production Act, under which prices were to 
be maintained and linked to wages, but the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act under which tenant farmers 
were given freedom of cropping, or in other words 
freedom to rob their holdings, incidentally and 
inevitably rcbbing themselves in the long run, for 
the preservation of fertility is the first duty of all 
that live by the land.” After rubbing in the lesson 
of diminishing returns, bankruptcy and worn-ou: 
land, he heartily damns the National Farmers’ 
Union for calling for an arable subsidy and a 
reduction in wages when their slogan should have 
been “ Make your farm so productive that you can 
afford to pay good wages, or teach your men to be 
so efficient that they can earn them.” 

On the other kand, the individualism of Mr. 
Henderson makes him intolerant of cortrol. He 
cannot see the merits of such bodies as the War 
Agricultural Emergency Committees. He has 
nothing but contempt for the way they have in- 
structed him to do this and that, remarking 
acidly that he had suggested it all to them. He 
fails to realise that all farmers are not like himself. 
Very many had to be driven and a great deal of 
hard, honest, selfless work has been done by the 
Committees, with little thanks, but with results 
that Mr. Henderson should, in justice, record. 
He is on safer ground with such things as the 
campaign to rear calves on substitutes and the 
Government’s blind faith that paying an inspector 
a maximum of £650 a year will raise the standard 
of twenty-four different breeds of bull. He uses 
a chapter on farming during the present war 10 
smack the Committees again for local bias, casual 
inspection and unscrupulous use of dictatorial 
powers. However, there is some powerful invec- 
tive saved up for the unhappy Farmers’ Union 
and a few nasty cracks for the Government Scrap 
your Stock campaign at the beginning of the wat. 
Even the Ecclesiastical Commissioners do not 
escape untouched, but it is the Union that gets the 
full weight of the barrage. After summing up 
his results, the author asks: “Is it to be wondered 
at that we have never joined a Union that con- 
tends that ‘ world conditions are such that farming 
in this country cannot be self-supporting, and the 
policy of protection and subsidies has not been in 
operation long enough to bring about improve- 
ment in methods of weaker farmers? ’” 

Proper instruction of youth is Mr. Henderson’s 
answer to the labour problem. He sees farm 














A RESPECTER OF WORDS 


hing High! Sing Low! A Book of Essays. 
By OsBeRT SitwetLt. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


This book is not in the great, wistful tradition 

of English essayists, as typified by “ Sir Roger de 
overley,” “Elia,” and E. V. Lucas. In its most 
distinctive and successful passages it is akin 
her to the wider European Renaissance tradi- 
ion of Bacon’s essays. The standard English 
sssayists tend towards an uneasy jocularity in 
heir attitude towards words. They fall easily 
nto a slight but irritating facetiousness, expressed 
n archaisns, Scotticisms or pointless periphrases. 
London” becomes “this great metropolis ” and 
its masses “the lower order of Britons.” Lamb 
in his essay on “Poor Relations” having written 
telleth” for “tells” cannot get back to the 
normal form of the third person singular and goes 
hiccoughing om with entereth, holdeth, looketh, 
offereth, and so on, for a page and a half. Augus- 
ine Birrell, am essayist very much in the great 
tradition, writes “twin adjuncts ” when he means 
wings, and “bide a wee” when he means “ wait 
aminute.” These writers, whatever other merits 
they may have, lack respect for the individual 
dignity of words. It often seems in fact that the 
essayist, though pursuing (compared with the 
poet or dramatist) an unambitious craft, is work- 
ing under an acute sense of strain or peril which 
he attempts to hide under an uneasy mask of 
fustian, comicality or maudlin charm. And this 
perhaps is not strange, for the essayist at every 
step walks at the brink of a fresh abyss. If too 


a treatise; if too pious, 

) a “column.” 
A Tink. between Osbert Sitwell and Francis 
produce by mere 
The French marigold, flos africanus, 
cherry-tree in fruit, ribes, the sweet satyrian, 
lilium convallium, the apple-tree 
in blossom,” lists Bacon in his essay “Of 
Gardens.” With the same wore feerBmcaig a 
of names Osbert Sitwell recites “ , Par- 
i Cabana, o, 
del Mundo, Santa Damiana,” speaking not 

of gardens but of cigars. 


The theory tentatively put forward in one of 
the “sole Arabian tree” 
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that existed in Shakespeare’s day. It so happens 
that John Frampton, the. Elizabethan translator, 
omits the sentence about the “Arbre Sol.” Per- 
sonally I feel that in this instance Osbert Sitwell 
has slid into one of the abysses mentioned above, 
and has spoilt what would have been a delightful 
essay on the Person from Porlock (interrupter of 
Coleridge’s Kubla Khan vision) by incorporating 
it into a piece of rather half-hearted literary re- 
h. 
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To give any adequate account of sixteen essays 
in one review is impossible ; but the dignity of the 
following passage, describing a party of aged, 
pensioned eunuchs at a palace in Peking will show 
why I have contrasted Osbert Sitwell with those 
much-respected English essayists who te playful 
pink ribbons to their prose: 

As I looked back I could discinguish in the 
distance the tops of the trees, so old, yet so intensely 
alive, ing these living hives of fragrance, 
living translucent clouds of snow and roses, dusted 
with powdered gold, and on the top of every flight 
of steps I could see, too, a decrepit dignitary of the 
extinct Empire, his robes of maroon or burnet 
causing the blue of the sky to vibrate more intensely. 
Each old man stood, outlined, i s above the 
blossom, staring down at its frothy intricacies, 
waiting there with a certain solemnity, it seemed, 
and a proper sense of the occasion—for even 
to-morrow this perfection woult! be tarnished and 
it would be too late to form a considered opinion, 
even one day would have made all the difference ; 
each old man waited, thus quietly under the 
immense blue dome, as though he were a watcher 
on a tower, or the guardian of an ancient shrine 
calling the iaithful to worship. 

ARTHUR WALEY 
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THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 


First Whisper of the Wind in the Willows. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by ELsPrTu 
GRAHAME. Methuen. 6s. 

The Wind in the Willows has a special place in 
children’s literature. It is, and has been for more 
than thirty years, immensely popular in the 
nursery ; it has also inspired a cult among grown- 
ups. Kenneth Grahame, who died in 1932 at the 
age of 73, never regarded himself as a professional 
writer. His working life was spent in the Bank of 
England, and he wrote only three short books— 
the first two (The Golden Age and Dream Days) for 
adults, and the last for children ; and all three were 
fruits of a persistent emotion: “Jt is not now 
as it hath been of yore .. .” 

In The Golden Age and Dream Days he re-created, 
as few other writers have done, the freshness of 
a child’s vision ; like E. Nesbit, he remembered 
with imaginative wholeness what it was to be a 
child. Later, when his own son, Alastair, was 
five or six, Kenneth Grahame discovered himself 
as a nursery story teller, and began spinning the 
bed-time serial—each evening an instalment of 
the adventures of Mr. Toad—which was later 
developed into The Wind in the Willows. The 
stories were not written down; they were a 
private bed-time game between father and son ; 
and it was not until Alastair refused point-blank 
to go away to the seaside because of missing his 
nightly instalment of Toad’s adventures that his 
father undertook to keep him informed by post, 
and wrote him a series of letters describing the 
outrageous goings-on of that conceited and 
volatile animal. 

The boy’s governess perceived the quality of 
these entrancing letters, and prudently sent them 
home to Mrs. Grahame for safe keeping. It did 
not, however, occur to anyone that they had the 
makings of a book until an American literary 
agent invited Kenneth Grahame to write some- 
thing “on any subject and at amy price he 
desired ” ; and the forgotten letters were brought 
out, revised and expanded into a book. (It is 
amusing to learn that The Wind in the Willows was 
turned down by Grahame’s American publisher 
because it was not on the same lines as The 
Golden Age.) 

Now Mrs. Grahame, as an act of piety, has 
published these letters in their original form, with 
a long and gently rambling introduction. The 
effect (at least on one who loved the book as a 
child, but has always been faintly embarrassed by 
the grown-up cult) is startling : for the letters are 
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a great deal better than the book. Better, because 
simpler ; all the life and humour and character 
are there, and the story moves richly from 
adventure to adventure, as a child’s story Should : s 
and there is none of the fine writing which was 
introduced later, for publication ; no long pas- 
sages of poetical prose, no “ Piper at the Gates of 
Dawn,” no “ Wayfarers All”—none, in short, 
of those parts which one generally skipped as a 
child, and which, in grown-ups, inspire either 
esoteric ecstasy or a faint feeling of embarrass- 
ment. What happened in the transformation 
stages between letters and book can be illustrated 
by comparison of almost any two parallel passages. 
Here, for instance, in the letters, are the pre- 
parations of the four friends, in Badger’s earth, 
for an attack on the weasel invaders of Toad 
Hall: 
The Rat was still taken up with his arrangements, 
and continued running between his four little 


“ Here’s-a-belt-for-the-Rat, here’s- 


h » mutt 
re here’s- oa oe a an 


———_ » 
here’s-a-belt-for-the- 
Mole his arm 
into his arm through the Toad’s and drew him 
chair and made him tell him all his adventures from 
to end, which the Toad was very willing 

to do. Indeed, he not only told him ev 

but I’m afraid he also told him several things whi 

had not occurred ; but they were all things that the 

Toad had intended to do, if he had had time. 

In the book this has been carefully polished and 
extended : 

The anxious and laborious Rat at once resumed 
his preparations, and started running between his 
four little heaps, muttering, “ Here’s-a-belt-for-the 
Rat, _here’s-a-belt-for-the-Mole, here’s-a-belt-for- 
the-Toad, here’s-a-belt-for-the-Badger!” and so 
on, with every fresh accoutrement he produced, to 

_ which there seemed really no end; so the Mole 
drew his arm through Toad’s, led him out into the 
open air, shoved him into a wicker chair, and made 
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of one penny. Transfers will be free of Stamp Duty. 

A first interest payment, calculated from the date on 
which the subscription accompanied by payment is 
lodged to the 15th February, 1945, will be made on the 
15th February, 1945; thereafter interest will be payable 
half yearly on the 15th February and 15th August. 
Interest will be paid by warrants transmitted by post 
and Income Tax will be deducted from payments of 
more than £5 per annum. The first interest payment 


will in all cases be payable to the original subscribers 
or to their nominees. 

The Bonds and the interest payable from time to 
time in respect thereof will be exempt from all United 
Kingdom Taxation, present or future, so long as it is 
shown in the manner directed by the Treasury that;they 
are in the beneficial ownership of persons who are 
neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
Further the interest payable from time to time will be 
exempt from United Kingdom Income Tax present or 
future, so long as it is shown in the manner directed 
by the Treasury that the Bonds are in the beneficial 
ownership of persons not ordinarily resident in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

These exemptions will not apply so as to exclude the 
interest from any computation for taxation purposes 
of the profits of any trade or business carried on in the 
United Kingdom. Moreover the allowance of the 
exemptions is subject to the provisions of any law, 
present or future, of the United Kingdom directed to 
preventing av oidance of taxation by persons domiciled, 
resident, or ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom, 
and, in particular, the interest will not be exempt from 
Income Tax where, under any such provision, it falls to 
be treated for the purpose of the Income Tax Acts as 
income of any person resident or ordinarily resident 
in the United Kingdom. 


Subscriptions, which must be accompanied by payment for the full amount of Bonds subscribed, may be lodged 


at the Bank of England Loans Office, E.C.2, or at any office 


Ly Great BRITAIN: 
Bank of England. 
Bank of Scotland. 
~~ lays Bank Ltd 
British Linen Bank 
Clvdesadale Bank, Ltd 
Commercial Bank - Seotland, Ltd. 
Co- ae Wholesale Society, Ltd 
Coutts ¢ 0 
District a Ltd 


Glyn Mills & Co. 
Grindlay & Co., 
(, Hoare & Co. 

Isle of Man Bank, 
Llovds Bank, Ltd. 


Lt 


Martins Bank, Ltd. 
Midland Bank, Ltd 
National Bank, Ltd. 
National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 


.2 or at any of the Branches of the 


of the following Banks :— 


National Provincial Bank, Ltd. 
d. North of Scotland Bank, Ltd. 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
Royal Bank of Scotland. 
Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Westminster Bank, Ltd. 
Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. 
Yorkshire Penny Bank, Ltd. 


Ltd. 


Pre Ag ial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
Ulster Bank, Ltd. 


’s. 6d. per £100 nominal subscription wiil be paid to Bankers or Stockbrokers 


ich may be obtained, together with copies of this Pros- 
Bank; at the Bank 


Mansion House, E.C.4; or at any Bank or Stock 


In NORTHERN IRELAND 
Bank of Lreland. Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd. 
Belfast Banking Co., Ltd National Bank, Ltd. 
Hibernian Bank, Ltd. Northern Bank, Ltd. 
A commission at the rate of 2 
on subscriptions bearing their stamp. 
Subscriptions must be made on the printed forms wh 
pectus, at the Bank of England Loans Office, London, E.C 
of Ireland, Belfast ; of Messrs. Mullens & Co., 13, George Street, 
Exchange in the United Kingdom. 
Bank or ExGuanp, Lonpoyn, 5th August, 1944. 


N.B.—Separate 
His 
Debt Commissioners on behalf of Trustee Savings Banks. 
issucd by His Majesty's Postmaster-General and by the Nati 


Prospectuse s relating to 3°, Savings Bonds, 1965- 


1975, to be held on the Post Office Register will be issued by 


Majesty's Postmaster-General (and may be obtained at any Savings Bank, Post Office or Bank), and by the Nz ational 


The amount subscribed by any person under the Prospectuses 
onal Debt Commissioners must not exceed £1,000. 
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which Toad was only too willing to 

was a good listener, and Toad, with no one to ched 
ao agreed -Spcigae er Spit 
rather let himself go. much that 





























wtanaslghe tote Seiad foe cee —— 
what- t- -only- t-of was § 
it-in-time-instead-of-ten-minut erwards. Thos Miiany em 
are always the best and the raciest adventures, m to | 


and why should they not be truly ours, as much 
=. somewhat inadequate things that really com 


Kenneth Grahame had a sensitive ear fo 


prose ; he was intensely conscious of the chan me $ 
intérieur of composition, and (if one accepts some kno’ 
of the statements quoted. in the introduction) > 
wrote to please that faculty alone. Comparisons uni 
between the letters and the book, however, estal 


suggest that his aesthetic ear was not completely 
healthy. Whereas the letters are full to the brim 
with life and character—gentlemanly Rat, modest 
endearing Mole, responsible Badger, mercurial 
Micawberish Toad already at their zenith—the 
book on a comparative reading falls between two 
stools : between a nursery story that stands asa 
work of art, and the polished ethereal musings of 
literary nature-lover. MARGARET LANE 


BEHIND THE BATTLE 


The Rights of Engineers. By Wat HANNING- 
TON. Gollancz. 3s. 6d. 


It was the ‘‘ battle for production”’ in the 
factories that enabled us to survive after Dunkirk 
and eventually to take a greater army back into 
France. In the process a new period of ou 
industrial history began. Its implications are 
not yet fully understood, but Mr. Hannington’s 
detailed study of the problems of the workers 
in the engineering trades makes a most valuable 
beginning. He is -well qualified for the task; 
both his position as National Organiser of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union and his long 
political career give him a shrewd sense of 
perspective. 

Mr. Hannington begins by showing how the 
small craft unions have developed into the 
complex industrial unions of to-day. Naturally, 
he is most concerned with the part played by the 1812. 
engineers in this change, for they have frequently HiBhed -a 
been in the forefront of the big industrial struggles Hmmone 
and reforms—the fight for the ten-hour day, for Mor her 
the fifty-four hour week, and for the organisation MRsarskoe 
of the semi-skilled and unskilled workers. This He built 
tradition continues. In January of this year the Hd in t 
A.E.U. opened its ranks to women for the first Heo tly 
time. Tracing these developments, Mr. Hanning- ie Crim 
ton recalls the great figures of the "eighties, Mann, Mibrives ft 
Burns and Tillet, and, finally, tells the story of Besests 
how the A.E.U. was formed in 1920. 


Camer« 
known. 









ussian ¢ 
Mr. Hannington then turns to specific problems. HR him 

Many people, especially those who have come into MBith an 
close contact with industry since the war, are pista 
puzzled by the complexities of its organisation, Hedgwox 
and especially with the status of shop-stewards. Bilder th 
What lies behind their apparent divergence from Hibyry an: 
the official union structure? Having explained #% Unfort 


this, Mr. Hannington drives his point home with 
a striking phrase and a moral. These “ non- 





a A 
commissioned officers of the workers’ army” MBVEGrT: 
should find their place within the framework seo 
and under the control of their appropriate union. Share 

ndent, in 





He discusses their function in a way which provides 


: , - : “RM. fla 
any shop-steward with an excellent guide in his ckny. € 
daily work as a union representative. Ur te 


Workers ‘will find particular value in Mr. 
Hannington’s chapters on the Essential Work 
Orders and the various national wage agreements. 
An example of his thorough treatment—and of the 
practical value of his book—can be found in the 
six pages of questions and answers which he 





devotes to the ambiguous National Arbitration he 
Award No. 326. It was this Award which caused R*., .°>- 
widespread unrest in the engineering industry last fes. Bo 
year. Not even the Arbitration Tribunal seemed "= "SE 
able to give a workable interpretation of this at intra, 
the time, and some employers have attempted tc ae 
use the confusion to evade the decisions of the HBthen, tm 


Tribunal. This kind of evasion has gone on al * “93- 
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the inquiry were inescapable. The Ministry 
Supply took the initiative and, in February, 
, agreed to set up such committees in all 
pyal Ordnance factories. This is Mr. Hanning- 
n’s only reference to the State as an employer. 
serves to point his indictment of backwardness 
d inefficiency on the part of many private firms. 
wt as I thimk he would agree that the official 
ritude to labour problems in Government estab- 
hments has been honest and enlightened during 
war, it is a pity that he says little about it. 
No doubt, this concise and informative book is 
marily intended for engimeers and trade 
jonists ; but it should be read by all concerned 
ith or interested in the present condition and the 
ure of industry and the British Labour Move- 
ent. It is certainly one of the most important 
pblications of its kind in recent years. 
JEANNE MORLEY 


les Cameron, Architect. By GEORGE 
LovKoOMsKI. Adapted into English by NicHoLas 
DE GREN. Nicholson and Watson—the Com- 
modore Press. 21s. 
Cameron is a highly interesting figure, of whom little 
known. A Scot, he was born about 1740 and died 
1812. He studied architecture in Rome, pub- 
hed -a book on Roman baths in 1772, and was 
mmoned to Russia by Catharine the Great in 1779. 
or her he made changes.in the interior of the 
sarskoe Selo Palace and added a sculpture-gallery. 
built also in the Cathedral of Tsarskoe Selo ; 
Md in the neighbourhood the palace of Pavlovsk 
ecently destroyed by the Germans); and palaces in 
‘Crimea and the Ukraine. His style, like Adam’s, 
ives from the Romans and from Palladio, and also 
iggests the colonial period in America. But the 
ussian environment and the opulence of his clients 
Md him to exploit splendour of scale and material 
ith an Oriental exuberance. Columns of mauve 
pistachio porcelain, walls of opaque glass, 
edgwood plaques by the hundred, stucco much 
Ider than anything in Adam, gilded bronze, por- 
hyry and whole pilasters of agate. 
Unfortunately this book about Cameron is 


may be produced. 


The Public School Question. By F. H. SPENcER. 
_ Pitman. 6s. 


Dr. Spencer was for many years an Inspector of 
Schools and describes himself as “ an aged proletarian” 


fair to the system and fair to the critics of it, and 
written without the heat which the subject commonly 
engenders. He lists six special claims which the 
system makes to excellence :. Intellectual adventure, 
Religion and morals, Special’ capacity for leadership, 
Leadership in the professions, Standards of conduct, 

ip and culture. Of these he only allows 
three, and them partially. The special claim to 
leadership he judges to have failed and admits that 
this disposes of their major claim. He allows their 
claims to inculcating a standard of decent behaviour 
and to providing leaders in the professions and in 
culture in the second or third rank, while their abolition 
** would seriously damage the manners of the upper 
middle .class.” If this were all, it seems too little 
to warrant the public support which the smaller 
schools will: soon require. In fact, of course, the 
system has a political and social value which will 
seem to the conservatives worth preserving, if that is 
possible. It is quite possible ; radical solutions are, 
as Dr. Spencer points out, less likely here than in 
most countries and this book may be most useful in 
persuading Governing Bodies that by coming within 
the National system, if they are forced to, they will 
not necessarily sacrifice their freedom. 


The Economic Problem of the Peace. By WALTER 
PADLEY. Gollancz. 6s. 
Liberal Plan for Peace. Gollancz. 3s. 6d. 


For once, the titles of these books exactly state their 
contents, and in a sense, the fact that they are com- 
plementary. Mr. Padley, who tries to show the 
incompatibility of capitalism with any peace settlement, 
produces nothing beyond the slogans of the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party as a guide to the post-war world. 
The Liberals, on the other hand, have produced a 
careful blue-print of the peace their party would like 
to make without ever facing basic questions of power or 
the implications of the social revolution of which the 
war is only a part. Surprisingly, they come off best. 
Mr. Padley, who would claim to be a Marxist, has 
not yet got beyond ideas which were already ceasing 
to be first principles in 1917. The war, he says, is 
an imperialist war and the participation of the Soviet 
Union only partially and locally qualifies that view. 
From a brief and mechanical survey of the development 
of capitalist ‘society to an equally dogmatic and 
unsubstantiated conclusion that a United Socialist 
States of Europe is the only possible and immediate 
step forward for its people, the facts are marshalled, 


mr 


and the witnesses called to establish this obsolete and 
unsatisfactory generalisation. It is a pity that 
Mr. Padler is apparently far more eager to be a good 
party propagandist .than a useful and constructive 
writer, for in the course of his argument he more than 
once makes a good point—on, for example, the post- 
war economic position of Britsin—which could bear 
more extensive discussion. Moreover, he writes easily 
and clearly. He.is an able and earnest young man ; 
but it is incomprehensible how a Socialist can write 
a book about this war and the forces which underlie 
it without seeing anything positive or hopeful! in it 
apart from another opportunity for the workers of the 
world to achieve socialism in the grand nineteenth 
century manner. The Liberals, however, have gone 
to the other extreme and, concentrating on questions 
of machinery and principle, almost entirely ignored 
the fact that, there is a major social struggle going on 
in the world to-day. There is a great deal of detailed 
discussion about post-war political and economic 
organisation in this plan, which can be read with profit 
by any one who is interested in trying to make the 
United Nations a going concern after the: military 
part of their task is done. But it is all based on 
assumptions about the behaviour of nations, economic 
interests and individuals which are often highly 
rational and equally unrealistic. For example, the 
tendency of technical progress to even out national 
economic differences is attributed not to the need of 
each nation to avoid falling behind its competitors 
in efficiency and economic capacity, but to “ the 
supreme tyranny of fashion”’: everyone wants to 
follow the example of the most prosperous country 
of the moment. Of course they do, but not just to be 
“in fashion.” Nevertheless, the anonymous authors 
have produced a stimulating outline of some possible 
and desirable advances upon the old internationa) 
anarchy which may attract some attention outside 
their own party ranks. In spite of what Mr. Padicy 
would condemn as their ‘superficial and reformist 
approach, at times they are much more conscious of 
the way the world looks and the direction in which it 
is is going | than he is. 


Week-end Competition 
No. 758 
Set by Raymond Mortimer 
Prizes of four guineas are offered for the best English 
versions of the following sonnet. 
En quel fleuve areneux jaunement s’escouloit 
L’or, qui blondist si bien les cheveux de ma dame ? 
Et du brillant esclat de sa jumelle flamme, 
Tout astre surpassant, quel haut ciel s’emperloit ? 
Mais quelle riche mer le coral receloit 
De cette belle lévre, o1 mon desir s’affame ? 
Mais en quel beau jardin, la rose qui donne ame 
A ce teint vermeillet, au matin s’estaloit ? 
Quel beau rocher de Pare, en etofe marbrine 
A tant bien montagné ceste plaine divine ? 
Quel parfum de Sabée a produit son odeur ? 
O trop heureuse le fleuve, heureux ciel, mer heureux, 
Le jardin, le rocher, la Sabée odoreuse, 
Qui nous ont enlustré le beau de son honneur! 


‘ 


We regret that the report on Competition No. 7§§ 
has been delayed. 








Acc ation Offered and Wanted 

TEGE TARTAN diet Wilts., chrmg. dble.-rm. 
ofird. Comf. quiet cntry. hse. Box A689. house, 

ARGE furn. rm., double/single, available Sudhar 8 area, by 
Share kitchen, bathrm., dining rm. Inde- terms. x A 


ndent, informal hsehid. *Phone. Box Ag8t. WANTED, = flat (garden), respons. tenant, 


“RM. flatlets, unfurn., to let, h. & c., gas London 


ckng. each reom ; ii Is. upwards. §2 St. consid. Fothergill, 32 Old Burlington St.. W.1. 
ephen’s Gdns., W.2. BAY 5982. \ ANTED to purchase house/cott., 45 with quota. Also interested in copyrights, 

bedrms., easy access Cambridge London. 
_ reqs. brd.-res./hse. rent/buy. Box Aggo. Mod. convs. Some ground. Box Aror3. 


tH LEY Bayford area. fs schimaster 


(Hampstead pref.), chase 





OULD anyone offer novelist, boy 3, infant 
girl and grandmother, rest doodiebugs 


2mths.; 2 rms., washing facilities, Salisbury RIGHT pi Pisce ig 
tict? P. H. s. Cotswold, Freeman’s Lane, Holi 
anes, 5 R' Hill, nr: 








o Stay and Restaurants 
on Left =. Honeymocns, advantage. 
Brochure, Morris Lodge Hotel, NVELOPE Reseal Labels, 


Farnham, Sy. Frensham 362. 


ey A HORT rest and change will enable many WANTED. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th 





Wales party Aug. 19th. Box A896. 
EPUTABLE publishers with affiliated com 
panies having large post-war programme 
seek contact with other publishers and printers 


magazines, reprints, remainders, 
from publishers, authors and artists. Box A1o22 
ILL Honor Frost please ring Mill Hill 1478 | Palace Green, Durham. Also 2-yr rr 

so that we mey hear something to our | crses, for Diploma at Durham and Newcastle 

a , 


=§0 35., $00 $5 
Hodgson (Dept. N), Printer Bradtord. 


Teo Let and Wanted—continued Persona! ' Persona! continued 
ars furnished flat, cottage, bungalow ORNISH holiday: small party, informal, | Mort RN books wanted. J. Clarke Hall, 
Harrow, Stanmore, simple chalet accom. Bathing, walk‘ng. Ltd., Wine Office Court, E.C.4 
“ames and wife. State End Aug.'Bez. Sept. Two vacancies in N. - 


L IPLOMA in Youth Service (University of 


nvited for adm. tc 


; Specialised Training 
Dusham)—Applics 

; 

| 


1-yr. residential crse. for this Diploma. Crse. 
begins Sept. Open to men and women, pref. 
serial rmght. aged 25-40. Previous exp. Yth. Ser. essent. 


Partics. from Prof. of Educ., Edu cpt, 


| apply as above or to Prof. of Edi Kir 

College. Newcastle-on- Tyne 

A®! HUR Segal’s Painting Sch« { Pro 
fessionals non-prof. reopens Aug. rth 


To Let and Wanted people to carry on. Lovely, ful sur- Children’s, 10 vols. : Chamber?’ recent. | Morning-evening-weekend c lasses Segal met 
‘Vi Century Essex cottage, 4 rooms. bath- roundings, tranquil 2tmos. Tennis, Squash, many Highest prices paid. yyles, 121 Charing Cros ig te og poy an Learn to Paint. Partics 
room, garden produce, to let furnished, unique features —— Estate Rd., W.C.2. Gerrard. 5660. | a v, x72 s Lane, N.W.3. PRI 2686 
Pt. 7th-29th. Gypsy caravan in orchard to (N.), Gt. > Aathieniide. rasmere 82. IANISTS—VIOLINISTS. Rapid Finger- | M DICAL  Secretaryships, Institutiona 
with cottage a separately, available other LANFAI Taihaiarn, near Abergele, for ing. Flexible Wrists. Octave Playing made Housekeepers, Dietitian-Caterers, Hotel 
Box A1oo bracing holidays, in peaceful Elwy Valley. cas (pianists), Vibrato (violinists . Descript. bk., | Receptionists, Manageresses, Cert. Bk.-kprs. ; 
HELSEA. To let, unfurn. grnd. fir. fiat, Brochure. r. R well, Glasfryn. Phone 214. > Finger Magic,” (2}d. stp.), Director, Cowling } success, postal courses. Brochures, 34. Se 
2 rms., kit., bthrm., £2 p.w., pref. yngish. AT any dame from noon till 10 p.m. at Greek Institute, $9 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. | Southern Training ( lege, Brighton, 6 
mt intrst, hse., ” gdn. Flaxman 0755. Be pe ye (Jupiter’s Pillars). Fully licensed, UAKERISM. Information respecting the | | OME Study for Degrees, etc. Postal tuition 
y®OUND floor and basement furn. flat to le. Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. Room Faith and Practice of the Religious | for London Matri Spec. Ent., BA 
in Chelsea square. Three rms., bathrm., or atm gg OL. 6283. C. Demetriou. Society of Friends free on application to the | B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Com B.D Moderate 
chen, two double beds, near bus and tube. ‘REEK Rest. Whitc } anny t Percy St. Friends Home Service Committee, Friends fees. Prosp. from C. D. Parker, M.A.. LL.D 
m Ago3. Wr. Mus. 2187. Open till 10 p.m. House, Euston Road, london, N.W.1. Dept. VH93. Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est. 1894) 
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ARTO ete heats 


- Mine toecess. Mems. only, Th. mem., 

HANTICLEER Theatre Club, Cla 

St., S.W.7. Wed. to Sun. 7 p.m., Meee 
Sun., 3 p.m. Seats ss. Mems. only. For 
details of production ring KEN. 5845. 
US. Commencing Aug. 18th. 

/ een Mile,” topical Revue. Fri., Sat., 
Sun 7:20? p.m. Members only. Euston $391. 
(1ONC RT yee Mediaeval, Renais- 

sance and modern French music for The 
Assumption. Works by Perotin, Machaut, des 
Pres, Titelouze, Clement, Lassus, etc. St. 
Peter’s, Eaton Sq., S.W.1. Tues., Aug. 15th, at 
6.30. Admission free. 

L *ONDON Philharmonic Arts Club, Fyvie 

Hal!, Polytechnic, Upper Regent St., 

W.1. Aug. 17th, at 6.30. Music for four 
Violins (members only). _Partics. of mbshp. 
from Sec., $3 Welbeck St., W.1. (Wel. 1259.) 


Exhibitions, Lectures ond Meetings 
RAWINGS by Giov. Batt. Tiepolo yond o. + 
rasters of 16th-18th cent. at The Heffer 
Gallery, Sidney St., Cambridge, Aug. 9th-26th. 
ETER Jones Gallery, Aug. 16th-Sept. 2nd. 
Flower paintings by Hitchens, Feibusch, 
Pollitzer, Rowntree, Tisdall, Trevelyan and 
others. First floor, Sloane Square, S.W.1 
RE 2DFERN Gallery, 20 Cork St., W.r. 
French and English paintings, drawings, 
Cease and prints. ours 10-6, Sat. 10-1. 
TATER colours and pastels by H, 
Brabazon now on view at Hea!’s, 195 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.r. 
AMERIC LAN Housing in War and Peace. 





Exhibition, ublic discussions, films. 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 66 Port- 
land Place, W.1 Aug. 16th, 6 p.m. “ Re- 
housing in to include 


Europe.’ Spkrs. 
Arthur Ling, A.R.L.B.A, , Major Sandford Carter, 
Mr. A. Wynants, Belgian Min. of Reconstruc- 
tion. Each Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m., films of 
American Housing. Adm. free. 
NTERNATLONAL Youth Centre, 30 Pont 
St., S.W.1. KEN 2302 Aug. 18th, 8 p.m. 
“Modern Use of Plastics,” G. E. Cc souzens, 
Co-Editor of recent Pelican “ Plastics.” Aug. 


te 8 p.m. “A Charter for Childhood ond 
Youth,” G. C. T. Giles, Ptes. of N.U.T. 

} AMPSTEAD Grou Left Book Club. 

“Which Way to Socialism?’ Spkrs. : 


Tamara Rust, Harry Roff. Aug. 16th, 8 p.m. 
Broadhurst Gdns., N.W.6 
Puponisr, Cc ircle, Friends House, Euston 
d » N.W.1.  “ Readings from Buddhist 
‘Texts,”’ 3.30 p.m., Aug. 12th. rie Hon. Sec., 
19 Hogarth Rd., Lon on, S.W.s5 
-1.A. Centre, 84 Charlotte St., W.1. General 
f Meeting to discuss Constitution and 
Progranume. Allwelc. August. 12th, 7. a 
JUBLIC Lecture on Theosophy, ome 
Gt. Cumberland Pl, Marble — 
Every Sun., 7 p.m. Aug. 13th, “ Progression 
through Reincarnation. 
ONDON Institute of World Affairs Autumn 
University College, London, 
‘ Some Main Problems of 
£1 (2 weeks); 12s. 6d. 
to Sec., Barrows, Roy- 


17 


4 School, 
Sept. 4 h-1sth. 
the Peace Settlement.’ 

{1 week). All applics. 
don, nr, Ware, Herts. 





ments Vacant and Wanted 


unless such a woman (a) has living with 
her a child of her: he ) 
ar vetinered’ wader the Biel’ Pereoes Acts, 


or (c) has a Ministry of Labour permit to allow 
her to obtain empioyment by individual efforts. 


IVIL Service Commission. Civil Service 
Commissioners 


for temp. 
Assistant Director ot Heasene. tn the: their . Post 
will be competitive interview Ser- 
vice » Sept. 7. Postopen to both sexes 
and aes for 3-5 yrs. Candidates, more 
than $5 yrs. on Aug. 1st, should be university 

by Ist or 2nd Class Honours in either 





ng. i. “ae knidge. gp other subjs. 
desirable. Exp. in teaching a valuable qualific. 
P whose emplcement controlled 


ersons present 

by Min. of L. & Nat. Serv. not di from 
applying. Duties are connected w. setting of 
exam. papers, valuing of ae yee wk., prep. 
of syllabuses, interview contact w. 
educ. bodies. Sal. scale for men £500 p2. ; Tising 
5 pom annual incr. of £30 to max. £800 ; for women 
400 p.a., ofiaing By annual incr. of Las to max. 
sige ~ 7 will vary accord. to exp. and 
pn —. Gro | for nag £360 for 
Teena, plics. for interview by Au: th on 
form a. App with full inf. fr. Sec., Civit Serv. 
Commission, 6 Burlington Gdns., London, W.t. 
ERKSHIRE Count Council. Applics. 
invited from suitably qualified women for 

post of Administrative Assistant in office of 
Clerk of the Council. Person appointed will 
assist in admin. of war-time and res. nurseries, 
res. hostels and undertake such other social 


welfare work in County as may be assigned 
her. Only those w. sound sec. and admin_ 
exp. shd. apply. Previous knldge. this t of 
work an advntge. Sal. on scale £250-£10- 300, 


lus war bonus. Post subj. to Local 
uperan. Act, 1937. Applic. forms w. pede 
of appntmnt. from undersigned (stmpd. = 
env.) to whom they shd. be retrnd. by Aug 
H. J. C. Neobard, Clerk of the Council, Shire 
Hall, panne 
SLE of 
Youth. 
for Ely & Dist. (man/woman). 
plus war bonus, at present 
and £40 6s. p.a. (female). Further partics. and 
ap lication — from Director of Educ., 
uc. Dept., County Hall, March,;-to whom 
they must be retnd. by Sept. 2nd. . F.G. 
Thurlow, Clerk of the County Council, County 
Hall, March. 
OSPITAL of St. Cross, Rugby (160 beds 
normal). Applics. invited for posit. of 2nd 
radiographer at above gen. hospital. Sal. on 
scale of Soc. of Radiographers. Applics. stating 
age, qualifics. and full partics. of exp., if any, w 
copies of 2 recent testims. to undersigned as 
soon as poss. Harvey Race Superintendent. 
APABLE Woman Assistant wanted, interest- 
ing cntry. Hostel nr. Leeds ; 13 children, 
§ staff ; crafts/games useful qualific. Sal. £90- 


County Council. Service of 


Sal.: £250 p.a. 
49 8s. p.a. (male) 


- £100 res. Also energetic man for older boys’ 


Hostel. Ex-Serv.man’C.O. Send full partics. w. 
applic. to Miss Cullen, 35 Wellington St., Leeds. 
WANTED, domest. help, Hurtwood Schl., 

Peaslake, Guildford. Tel. Abinger 119. 


pplics. invited for Club Leader , 








9g wr 

boys itt to oe ag Sep. fr 

ee ee 
eases in scoped pa eeers 


— (1 j playsical S daing, 


cusidanh tinloadaniots 
ta) junior Form Mistress wi' 
Apply with testims., stating em 3 = A874. 





‘WANTSD £ for prog. cntry. sch., Scotland, 
lady to look after rn’s clothes, give 
some help to M Matron. d_nesdlewoman 
essent., no 

Might suit mother w. ona eco ope. Delay, 
Wester El Cc ie, Strat 


PLYMOUTH, Virginia House ae 
Man and woman wtd. immed. as resident 
Sub-Wardens responsible for adult and yth. 

clubs, interested in other Settlement activities. 


Virtually in charge Settlement er non- 
resident Wardens. Sal. according se. iE ga 
Warden, Virginia Hse., Palace St., . 


Yooeaet Organisation rhe Sheceamaaie 
has vac. in admin. centre for 
yng. woman —_ ay re nd book- om 
and catering. pply Kensington — 
Serie. 197 Kintlanen High St., W.8. 
ITY Solicitors require int. sec.-shtd.-typist. 
PR ee ~ Box Ag8 
office job ‘offered in cheerful City 
office on work of Nat. importance. Wk. 
consists of minding switchboard and copy- 
typing. 7 Si ayene f. yoy fe 12. Write 
full dets. at 2 W. Vickers & Co, 


Ltd. a &. Gt. Winchesie St. ad  E.C.2. 
reqd. Resd. Toddlers Nursery. 
a ge Bt cg nm. running of hse. 


Matron, St. Mary’s Mount, Uttoxeter, Staffs. 
Wovtd anyone willing help domestic work 
join bt Lie sar J lovely hse., farm, Kent, 
almost — ? Occupier. does g., 
gdning., O.C. farm, cows, poultry, kennels, etc., 
only a available help one man outside. Plenty 
room for family, pref. Service man’s wife, chil- 
dren. Bombs y over, but good, unused shelter, 
Quiet cntry., 6 mls. Tunbridge Wells, hrly. bus. 
Refs. exch. Terms by arngmnt. x Arooo. 
SG TOCKKPR. reqd. by West End London 
Ladies’ coat manfctrs. for “giving out” & 
ges. control. Respons. post, carrying good sal. 
or rst class man. Write in Ist instance w. 


onal years ex! Box A1023. 
RTUNITY in newspa' voucher 
checking dept., well-known ndon advt. 


agency, for reliable woman already experienced 
or w. knowledge of record keeping/sim. wk. in 
another sphere. 5-daywk. Good sal., exc, post- 
Write, giving details, Box A1020, 


The New Statesman and Nation, August 12, 
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[St Peace Movement 
wise nae doing considerable amount » 
Sept. ; one shthd.-typis, 
eticiee alien end routine. fPplia, 
Foy ae oy eae Box Ay 
ED in jor, schi. nr. di 
matron for 20 small child 
lady to domestic staff & do some may 
duties. 1 woman w. small child 
. consid. Box A&68. 
NIV. of London Social Sci. Diplom: Gy 
female, sks. research/admin. pos‘ 
common sense. written and spoken Eng! 
AN st, saeeee seis ete 
> 315 8 m. Ky 
ledge and experience of trade union ; 


cedure, and handling wis 
scbiome, tA it abe rq lianinnd Sut 
EXPERIENCED, w 
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keen 3 ear 6 
with cottage ; med g 
aia Box ‘A1003. ; 
y 3, at present sec. comp 


it ksekpr.-sec. to prof, m 
Box Aroo2. 


t sought, labour welj 
maths Intimate Mpowtedge 
unionism, ess experience. x. Agog, 
RAINED nurse exmt., free, highly recom 
specisd. nerve, mental Box Aggy 

O. ¢ single) requires or gg wa 
pre erably in in hospital/food 
London. Exc. refs. Othoe exp. BoxAggsi 


XPERIENCED (29), adapta 
daughter 11 Bg & Tesidentin 
ref. secretarial. Safe area. Box Ago3. 
Maa es C.O. (26) sks. job on farm, q 
e necessary. 12 mths.” exp. {farm-,; 
under W A.E.C. Box 


Ag8 
(CIVIL engineer and t ~oe wife with 
tional diploma in and Dome 
Science, —_ 3 yrs.’ exp. . for maladjy 
children, sk. constructive work amongst ¢ 
dren or 0 Bex Agv7o. 
ADMIN TON Steak Cane N. De 
ynmout 

Junior and Santos © Schools. High stand 

of education in a re of security and 
ELTANE one ar E Shaw Hill, Melksh 
Wilts. irls from 5 to 18 ye 
Good pte TE oy a tandard . Undisturbed distr 
tty ? 


cater — in 
. widow, bo’ 
ctr., ~ 
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Prep. School for Bo’ 
rte ideas. tee 
rovernment. 


cipline. Be os fees. 
FR EDUM and self-g 

House, Castle So ct 
iad, Se he full yo yg of A. S. Ne 


quhanity 
iy Pe. M. |, Headmaster. 
Ribs TONES Schooh B Bis le, Leybun 
Yorkshire. Co-educa 7-18. Pract 
educ: in a friendly community. School ca 
Preparatory agricultural course. Home Fam 
AKLEA (rccog.), at Nes; Strange, a 


No prep. 
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Shrewsb Girls, 7-19. P.NEWg™™emplete 
Oxford Exam. Prin. : atrice Gardnel tial p 
QPAM Hill Children’s Farm, Romansleig 

S. Molton, Devon. Country schoijgygc relat 














8, 4-13. Fully staffed. Sound progres 
¢ animals, ponies. Vacs. Autumn Ten 
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T d Lit war prosps. 
CYRIL Rang eee eSET, Lees, MSS. MMOR8KTON Wyld School, Nr. Charmouth, CAMP for difficult boys, 11-15, opening in children 6-11, 

promptly executed. Wide and thorough nds. woman member of staff. Work “safe” area, N. Essex, has vacanies for | J Matric. Small co-ed. group o”iiaseless 
experience. Moderate terms. Visiting secre- partly on housemother side. Qualificns. in P.T. 3 Assistant Staff, including qualified teacher. formed for tutoring. Fr ies see 
tarial work arranged. 17 Hampstead Hill advantage. Sal. from £120, resid. Write, Progressive methods. Write Hon. Sec., Q Sept. 29th. Safe area. Box A644 om 
Gardens, London, N.W.3. Tel.: HAM 3854. | stating chief ints., to Principals. Camps, $7 Bainton Rd., Oxford. More Classified Advertisements on Page | ch of 
Sent mn Bemblex 
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, try ai 

No need for |INVASION sen 
Army 
, Fully equipped Church Army hting f 
Mobile Canteens are now in pneral F 
WILLS’S ards | 
Normandy. Our staff of loess 

“ y . 

THREE CASTLES experienced workers are survi' 

ains serving the men who will ck in 
CIGARETTES liberate Europe. es o 
> Frenc 


20 for 2/8 


One expects to pay a little 
for a_ cigarette of 
such excellent Quality. 


more 

















if you keep 
Phenstc handy 


The worse the headache — the bigger 
the opportunity for Phensic to show 
what it can do. First comes relief from 
oo Second, a feeling of real comfort. 
7 a grand sensation of new vitality 
and energy. There are lots of pain- 
killers—but only one Phensic. Obtain- 
able in two sizes only : 1/4 and 3/3 


Quickly g including Pur- 


chase Tax. 
take some 










The grand tonite 
pain-relieving 









On every war front The 
Church Army is doing 
invaluable service, providing 
refreshment and cheer. 

This vital wrk is in need of your urgent 


financial support so that our widespread 
services may be expanded as necessary. 


Please cross cheques Barclays a/c Church Army, 
payable to the 


Rev. H. H, TREACHER, 


General Setretary and Head, 


CHURCH ARMY 


1 Onttme GOOO f+Guer 











HEADQUARTERS : 


55, BRYANSTON ST., LONDON, W.1 
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It isn’t possible to make a better 
razor blade than the Laurel. Only 
the finest Sheffield steel is used for 


these blades, which are processed 4 _ 
by the skilled workers in the ‘ home . ish Ps 
of the cutting edge.’ Save as you MBS" 4 
shave and invest your shaving ond to 
savings in War Savings Stamps. — of 


nforce 1 
ench di 
— . 
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